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All Rights) PRICE SIXPENCE [Reserved 


THE GREATEST BLESSING THE HUMAN MIND CAN CONCEIVE, 


A ROYAL AND NOBLE EXAMPLE!!! 


¢‘ REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by 

members of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of 
the people—he remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the =e exercised 
the same sanitary care that had been exercised in the cottages on her Majesty’s 
private estates, the general sickness and death-rate would be reduced one-third ; in 
other words, it would be as if on every third year there were a jubilee, AND NO 
SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS’!!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., &c. &¢., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


Dr. Playfair, after care- 
fully considering the question, 
is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the 
County of Lancashire from 
Preventible Disease, Sickness, 
and Death, amounts to not /ess 
than FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ANNUALLY. 
But this is only eo and 
pecuniary loss, THE MORAL 
LOSS IS INFINITELY 
GREATER.—SMILES. 


TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA, 
| BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


It is no exaggeration to state that 
not one-quarter of the dwellings of all 
classes, high or low, rich or poor, are 
free from dangers to health due to 
defects with respect to drainage &c. &c. 

These original defects will inevi- 
tably entail a loss of health and energy 
to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insiduously, 
but with deadly effect It is painful 
to know that, after all that has been 
done of late years in the wav of sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost 
daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that 
should save life and not destroy it. 

SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept. 1882, 


For the means of Prevention 
and for Preserving Health by 
natural means, see a Large Illus- 
trated Sheet wrapped with each 

3 bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


GUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER-—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alco’ o'ic 
drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the .ace, 
want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, 
refreshing and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—« After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everythingand spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one 


bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good. and now I am restored to my usual health; others I know that 
have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 


‘ Yours truly, RopgRT Humpurrys, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
CAUTION .— Examine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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PEARS soap | 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


mA SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


PaoFessorn SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
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15 INTERNATIONA. AWARDS. 


oodComplexion&NiceHands 


othing adds so much to personal appearance as 

a Lright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 

hese the plainest features become attractive, with- 

out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive, 

Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 
30; 


Peary Soap 


s specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
nd children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
he complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
he best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
on-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
happing are prevented, and a clear bright appear- 
nce and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
ained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
Vexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
autiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
ommend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
ts durability and consequent economy is 
markable. « 


HE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. «it i 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. By ‘0. K.’ Honorary 


Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society; Author of ‘ Russia and England.’ 8vo. with 
Portrait, 14s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James I. to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samvet Rawson Garpiner, LL.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8yo. 6s. each, to be published monthly. Vol. I. on July 2. 

READINGS in SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 


MILtEr, Member of the London School Board; Author of ‘ Physiology for Elementary 
Schools,’ &e. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


MY HOME FARM. By Mrs. Joun Hitt Burton. Crown 8vo. 
[Zn the press. 
LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Prepared for publication by Tuomas Cartytz, and Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. The Fourts Ssries separately, price 6s. 

The BRITISH NAVY; Its Strength, Resources, and Adminis- 
tration. By Sir Tromas Brassey, K.C.B. M.P. M.A. In 5 vols. Vol. IV. comprises a 
reprint of Sir T. Brasséy’s Speeches on Dockyard Administration. 8vo. [Jn the press. 

NOTES on FOREIGN PICTURE GALLERIES. By Cuar.es 
L, Eastraxz, F.R.1.B.A. 


I, THE LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Il, THE BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, 5s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Tuirp Seriss of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. Procror, 
B.A. Cantab, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

SOUND. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised 


and augmented, including the Results of Recent Researches. With Frontispiece and 
203 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Ricuarp Quvarn, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings. Medium 
8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s. half-russia. To be had also in 2 vols. price 34s. cloth. 

A YEAR of LIFE, The Price of the Bishop, and other Poems. 


By Joun Cameron Grant, Author of ‘Songs from the Sunny South,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET, a Romance by Natwanten 


HawrHorne. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Juttan Hawruorne. (Copyright.) 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD ; a Cinque Cento Florentine 
Story. By Leapzr Scorr, Author of ‘The Teaniannne i in Italy’ &c, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
FOUR NEW NOVELS:— 
IN the OLDEN TIME, a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Mademci- 


selle Mori,’ ‘The Atelier du Lys, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


ARDEN, a Novel. By A. Mary F. Ropinson. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 12s, 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS, a Novel. By M. Hopz. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 12s. 


AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL, a Novel. By the Countess Von 


Boramer, Author of ‘German Home Life,’ 3 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 








» 
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SMITH, ELDER, & (00'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, 8vo. price 14s. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 


Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD, 














Now ready, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Profiles and 


Sketches from Life. By SrepNiAK, formerly Editor of ‘ Zemlia i Volia’ (Land and Liberty), With 
a Preface by Perer LAvRorr. Translated from the Italian. 


‘The book is as yet unique in literature ; it is a priceless contribution to our knowledge of Russian thought 
and feeling ; as a true and faithful reflection of certain aspects of, perhaps, the most tremendous political move- 
ment in history, it seems destined to become a standard work.’—ATHEN ZUM, 


JSOoOocoOS HE RIA. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 





Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ ‘ Walks in Rome,’ &c. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


WALKS IN LONDON. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ 
* Wanderings in Spain,’ &c. 





ITALIAN BYWAYS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ &. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELDS. 
WoO NH WwW THING. 


By W. E.{NORRKIS, Author of ‘Matrimony,’ ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE BANTOFFS OF CHERRYTON. 


A STORY WITHOUT A VILLAIN OR A CRIME. By ARTHUR KEAN. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 


By the Author of , Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[On May 29, 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s 
Popular Library. - 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of 
‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, 
Pictorial Cover,’ 2s. 

MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac’ &c. Fep. 
8vo0. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 

PHYLLIS. By the Author of ‘Molly 
Bawn’ &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘Matrimony’ &c. 
Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


| New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & £o.’s 
I/lustrated Editions of Popular Works. 


CARITA. By Mrs. Oripnant, Author of 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. With 4 Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dicksee. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Carita,’ &. With 
: Yoo by Frank Dicksee. Crown 8vo, 
s, Od, 


FOR PERCIVAL. By Marcarer 
VELEY, Author of ‘ Damocles,’ &c. With 4 Illus- 
trations by George du Maurier. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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Sixpence Monthly; Post-free, 8d. " 


YRA’S JOURNAL is the most lady-like and economical Fashion Magazine in 


the world ; its increasing circulation in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, Empire of 
India, and the United States, attests its success and popularity. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES LETTERPRESS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, MUSIC SIZE, 


of the New Paris Models, New Bonnets, Costumes, Mantles, Pelisses, Lingerie, Modes 
for Ladies, Costumes for Children, Costumes and Toilettes for Ladies, Costumes for Buys 
and Girls. 


A SUPERBLY COLOURED FASHION PLATE of the Newest Toilets for 


Ladies and Children. 


A LARGE DIAGRAM SHEET for cutting out Life-size Patterns of all kinds of a 


Articles of Dress. Cut by the first Couturiéres and Lingéres of Paris. 
A FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of the Coming Mode. 
CHILDREN’S DRESS for Outdoor, Indoor, Scnoor, and Home Wear. 
DRESS AND FASHION IN PARIS. By the Comtesst pk B—~, 
SPINNINGS IN TOWN. By Tue Sitxworm. 
WHAT DRESS TO WEAR AND HOW TO ALTER DRESSES. 


Direct from the Grands Wagasins du Louvre, 
The First House in Paris, is given the bulletins of their Latest Purchases, and accounts 
of what is most in vogue in the Capital of Fashion. 


MYRA’S ANSWERS. LATEST FROM PARIS. DRESS, ETIQUETTE, HEALTH 

AND PERSONAL ATTENTION. NEEDLEWORK. MUSIC. BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

THE CUISINE. MODES FOR CHILDREN. HOUSE FURNITURE AND FURNISHING, aa 
MISCELLANEOUS, &e. 

A FREE EXCHANGE is open to all who have Articles to dispose of, or barter for. 


Myra's Journat is the acknowledged authority on all Dress, and can be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent in the World, or direct from the Publishers, 


GOUBAUD & SON, 39 & 40 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN ASIA. 


ACROSS CHRYSH: 


From CANTON TO MANDALAY. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Executive Engineer, India Public Works, F.R.G.S., A.M. Inst. C.E. 
With 2 Original Maps and about 300 Illustrations, mostly from Original Photographs and Sketches. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, £2. 2s. [Now ready. 
N.B.—The large First Edition is nearly exhausted. 

The Times says:—‘ No book could possibly appear more opportunely than these interesting volumes........ 
More remarkable than any preceding exploration in that part of China........Doubly welcome, coming as they 
do at a crisis in the affairs of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.’ 

Sr. JAMEs'’s GAZERTIE says :—‘ Not less important to the Indian statesman than to the English merchant..., 
.»..One of the most adventurous as well as valuable journeys of exploration undertaken in recent years..’ 











Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s, 


FREDERIC THE GREAT and MARIA THERESA 


From hitherto Unpublistied Documents, 1740-1742. 
By the DUC bE BROGLIE, Member of the French Academy, &c. 
Extract from a long Review in the EDINBURGH REVIEW for April, 1£83. 

* The Duc de Broglie has given us a book, charming in itself, and most interesting from the new light which 
it throws on the obscure transactions it describes...-..It is a record of folly, or wickedness, and of treachery, 
such as have seldom been equalled ; it is worked out with close attention to accuracy in even minute details, and, 
with a rare and poetic feeling, it gives an enthralling interest to what has; sometimes becn considered a dull, and 
what Frederic’s admirers would fain believe a forgotten, episode. It has, indeed, all the elements of the tragic 
and the sublime ; it tells of kings and queens, of wars and deaths, of heroic resolve and patriotic enthusiasm, of 
villainy, perfidy, and crime.’ 


MRS. FRED. BURNABY’S NEW WORK. 
THE HIGH ALPS IN WINTER; 


OR, MOUNTAINEERING IN SEARCH OF HEALTH, 


1 vol. crown Svo, with Portrait of the Author, 2 Maps, and several Illustrations from Photographs. 
Cloth gilt, 14s, [ Ready. 





SOME LONDON THEATRES: Past and Present. By Micnast Wittiams. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Riady, 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales by permission, 
SANDRINGHAM: Past and Present. With some Historic Memorials of the Norfolk 
Coast. By Mrs. HEuBERT JONES. Crown 8vo. 320 pages, with 8 llustrations, 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 
MR. PHIL ROBINSON’S NEW WORK I8 : 
SINNERS and SAINTS: a Tour Across the States and KNound Them; with Three 


Months among the Murmons. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s, 6d. [Vow ready. 
RAMBLA-SPAIN: an Account of a Recent Trip across Spain. By the Author of 
*Ovher Couutries.’ Crown 8vo. cloth. [Nearly r cady. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. strongly bound in decorated cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The NEW VOLUME of the SERIES of ‘ oun” wt BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS, 
entitl 

DELLA ROBBIA and CELLINI, and other Celebrated Sculptors of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. By Leaver Scorr. With Illustrations of the Singers and other Bas-Reliefs, by 
Lucca della Robbia—Perseus, by Cellini—Mercury, by Giovanni da Bologna—and many other Statues and 
Bas- Reliefs. 

ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL ART. BY HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., AND 
PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, ; 

ART WORK in PORCELAIN; Chinese, Japanese, Italian, German, French, and 
English. Illustrated with Engravings of 50 of the most celebrated Examples of Ceramic Art. Large 8vo 
2s, 6d. [Now ready. 

ART WORK in GOLD and SILVER: Italian, French, Spanish, Germap, and 
English. With a Chapter on Gold and Silver Enamels. Illustrated with £0 Engravings. Large 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d, (Now ready. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND AS IT IS. By Joun Bravsnaw, J.P. for the County of Chester 
and the Colony of New Zealand. 
At all Libraries. 


ADELA: a Jersey Romance, ani ESTHER. By C. M. Hawxsrorp. 3 vols. crown 8yo 
cloth, 31s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON 
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LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


DLP DPLPPIIOOMrpppypw~—wrv” ye—e—”s 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. G. O. Treveryan, M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES the SECOND :— 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :~— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
People’s Kdition, 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 8s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS which may be had separately :— 
Addison & Walpole, 6d. | Pitt & Chatham, 6d. 
Frederick the Great, 6d. | Ranke & Gladstone, 6d. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 6d, | Milton & Machiavelli, 6d, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, 6d. Lord Bacon, 6d. 
Warren Hastings, 6d. Lord Clive, 6d. 
Lord Byron & the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. CourrHore Bowen, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 
with Map, price 2s, 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to, 21s. Imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
With Jury and The Armada, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
The Shilling Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
* The same, illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, Woodcuts by G, Pearson, 
crown 8vo, 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 
Student’s Edition, in One Votump, crown 8vo. price 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and 
Miscellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. 
_ Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8yvo. £5, 5s. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post 8vo. £4. 16s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. G, 0, Trevzryan, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PAPAPAALEYrrwm" 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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GENUINE 


oe WHISKY 


THE til WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 














“for = ae 
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_GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 


The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 








UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs) JOHN JAMESON & SON, 

GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN 

POWER & SON, can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and 
Dealers direct from their respective Distilleries, 
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THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. , 


Each work, crown 8vo. price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 











By the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 





LOTHAIR,. | TANCRED. ALROY. 
ENDYMION. VENETIA. THE YOUNG DUKE. 
CONINGSBY. | HENRIETTA TEMPLE. VIVIAN GREY. 
SYBIL. | CONTARINI FLEWING. 





By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 





DIGBY GRAND. GOOD FOR NOTHING. KATE COVENTRY. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. HOLMBY HOUSE. | THE QUEEN’S MARIES, 
THE GLADIATORS. THE INTERPRETER. 





By a TROLLOPE. 


THE WARDEN. BARCHESTER TOWERS. 





J s 
By Gael Writers. 
MADEMOI®ELLE MORI. UNAWARES. ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS. ELSA AND HER VULTURE, | THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS. 
THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. { 





The NOVELS and TALES of THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. Modern Novelist’s 
Library Edition, complete in 11 vols. sane . doth onten, gilt edges. 


iii LONGMANS & Co. 


THE SUNBEAM SERIES. 


LADY BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in in SUNBEAM, Quarto, with 60 
Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 








i <P 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS, a Description of the Habitations 


of Animals, Abridged from * Homes Without Hands,’ With 55 Woodcuts, 6d, stitched, ' 
or 1s, cloth, 


WHYTE-MELVILLE'S KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. 
atite 


HARTWIG’S ARCTIC REGIONS; a Popular Description of Man 


and Nature Around the North Pole, extracted from the Author's Work on the ‘ Polar 
World.’ With 57 Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. Price 6d. stitched. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S THE INTERPRETER, a Tale of the = 
Crimean War. 6d. stitched. 


VOL. I. of the SUNBEAM LIBRARY, comprising Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage of the Sunbeam, Wood's Strange Dwellings, ‘and Hartwig’s Arctic Regions, with 
172 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. cloth. 





VOL. II. of the SUNBEAM LIBRARY, comprising Whyte-Melville’s 


as — Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, and Whyte-Melville’s The Interpreter, 
8 clot 


meen ws 


London, LONGMANS & CO 
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NINETEEN GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
CANTRELI. &z 


AROMATIC GINGER ALE. 


COCHRAN E’S 


FRUIT-FLAVOURED LEMONADE. 


WEINER AL, 
BPARKLING MONTSERRAT. 
WATERS. 


REFRESHING SELTZER, SODA, KALI, LITHIA WATERS. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 


Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and to Connoisseurs of 
Aérated Waters in all civilised portions of the known World. 


Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptice Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The Facu.ty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, tt suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable oustniatng roperties, and is specially adapted for 
early treakfasts. 

In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, d&. 


GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1882. 
Boxes, 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori,’ ‘The 
Atelier du Lys,’ &e. 


Also, just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
ARDEN, «a Novel. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 



































SUMMER GLASGOW 


TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 
Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, giving the privilege of the run 
of all the undernamed Steamers to any part of the Highlands at which they may call during the time specified. 
One Week, £3 ; Two Weeks, £5 ; or Six Separate Days, £3. 10s. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


ew Steamship ‘CAVALIER,’ 





Claymore, 








Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fing1l, Clansman, 
Columba, Inveraray Castle, Mountaineer, Glengarry, Linnet, Staffa, 
Iona, Gondolier, Islay, Clydesdale. Lochiel, Glencoe, 





Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (Loch Maree), Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway; affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, 
and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and ls. Time Bill, with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor, Davin MacBRayNE, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow, 
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“TRADE MARS 





FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
and private practice in all parts of the globe. 





It is the best remedy known for CovGHs, CoLps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, CRoUP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 
It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of EPpILEPsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 

It is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 


NERVE Pam, 


It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880. 


DEAR Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYNE has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent in an aggravated form ; many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need 


hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 
Mr. R. Freeman, 


CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.C.P., Lon. M.R.C.S. Eng, 
The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul. 


‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiAN ARMy.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks. I myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Zimes and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 


None genuine without the words, ‘Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Jestimonials from most eminent medical men accempany each bottle, 


Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s.14d.; z., 2s. 9d.; 


4 oz., 4s, 6d.; $-pints, 11s. ; and pints, 20s. each. 





Not Fail to 
buy at once 
a Box of 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


They clear from the body all 
hurtful impurities, and promote 
a regular and healthy action of 
the Liver and Bowels—Of all 
Chemists, 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Box. Family Packets, 11s. each. 





HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 


. effective remedy for In- 

FRAMPTO S digesticn, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 

Pills are truly excellent, 

removing Headache, De- 

PILL pression of Spirits, Dul- 

ness of Sight, Nervous 

Affections, Blotches, 

Pimples, Sallowness of 


the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 


All Chemists at 1s, 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 








HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it. will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass, 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E,O, 








BROCKEDON'S 


PATENT COMPRESSED PURE BICARBONATE of POTASS 
for Heartburn, Acidity, and 


INDIGESTION. 


Bicarbonate of 


e d. Though 
only one-fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus 
taken, yet that small dose, thus comp: is found to be 
most e ive. Of all Chemists. 1s. and 2s. 6d. per Box. 
These remedies sent by post for ls. Id. and 2s. 8d. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS (Established a.p. 1748). 
1 King Edward Street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C, 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ WASHING MACHINES 


Have for many years proved their superiority over 
all others made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue, 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
oars MACHINERY 
TIC MACHINERY 


DOM 
HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at Manchester and Liverpo ol. BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 


5 For TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
For WALKING COSTUMES. 
For GIRLS’ and BOYS’ WEAR, 


NEw and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS for the PRESENT SEASON. 
SPECIALITIES IN CHECKS AND PLAIDS 
In att THE NEW COLOURINGS ann MAKES. Write ror Parrerns pIREcT TO 


PATRICK WATSON & SON, 


Woollen Manufacturers, ABERDEEN. 
HIGHLAND AND SAXONY TWEEDS FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


All parcels free in Great Britain and Ireland. Goods carefully packed for Export. 


“ 7 Ee pieces) 
PAGE WOODCOCK'S FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”. 


WIND PILLS|BLCLARKES 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. wo R L D ie FAM E D 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 































































GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. vy e 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. | t ‘ j 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 1+ ] 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 





GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising } 7, ted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, ie waeee ° 


whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 

BOWELS, or LIVER. kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at | Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 

1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any diffi- J each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 

culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to | Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 

size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, | THe LINCOLN AND MIDLAND CouNTIEs’ DruG CoMPANY, 
and they will be sent free by return of post. Lincoln. 


A PEN-AND INKSTAND IN ONE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
POCKET ; WHELPTON’S 


OWT Ces > VEGETABLE 
2/6 ANTESTYLOGRA 3/6 Sensi PURIFYING PILLS 


By the use ‘of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
(HEARSONS PATENT) THOUSANDS OF CURES have been effected, numbers of 
which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of 
the HEAD. te ‘T, BOWELS. LIVER, and KIDNEYS; 
also in RHEUM ATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this 
most ogy ae ae it being A DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF THE 
Many persons have al them of great service. both in pre- 
yonting and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1'd., and 2s, 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
& Son, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, london. and sent free to 


THOS. ie) = LA RUE & fee % Re). DON any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 


stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 





THE 





A reservoir lenholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 
sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writing. Ready 
for instant use without adjustment. Non-corrodible pens, 
changeable at pleasure, fine, medium, or broad, 1s. ey box. 
FITTED WITH PALLADIUM PEN CIRIDIUM-POINTED) ... 5/6 
FITTED WITH COLD PEN (IRIDIUM-POINTED)...--..-.--. 

N.B.—The Ante cake is not a Stylograph or point- 
writer, but a true PEN, with nibs, to suit all writers, and 
may therefore be used for shorthand or signatures 


BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Wholesale only of the Sole Licensees and Manufacturers, 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, © 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Engravers, Printers, Die Sinkers, Relief Stampers, and Illuminators. 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1, 2 CHANCERY LANE & 191, 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


KEATINC’S INSECT POWDER. 


2) THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 

Ke BUGS of offensive Insects, amd is yertectly harmless ; to even the 
smallest animal or bi r d. Itis strongly recommended to 

Prornirtors oF Mortis, &c., as being clean in its appl lica- 


KS a LEAS ton, and secur complete termination fests tec 
Sold in Tins, 6d,, 1s, & 2s, 6d. each. 

Sy /M OT HS BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 
BEET LES “ KEATING’S POWDER.” 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it py! deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying scurf aud encouraging growt of new hair. Lockyer’ 8 surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 

































TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, Lag sane 
and all « rmptoms of congestion of the liver, generall pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appe' furred 
tongue, ~ taste in the morning, giddiness, bkasbense of the stomach, and feeling of ‘de ression. It sets = esiueeteh 
liver in motlon, very cs ag acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Taraxacum and Podophyllin 
is a Suid made only by J. PEPPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


_ PEPPER'S: QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The best strength- ~giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days, 
and commence to fade away. Ogee pi mp] es, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin | 




















disorders, however — ly rooted, ‘ Sulpholine ’ successsfully attacks. It destroys the animalcul# be 1 1-4 these unsightly, 
irritable affections, an a peoduces a clear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. dd. 


s THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Never wash without it and thus ensure protection ; 
from infectious disease. 
a= our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet, ¥ 








For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘ 8APO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 


* The a aa Unrivalled for the Com- 

— plexion for it cleanses the 

Skin, removes all impuri- 
Recommended by the Soeatenmnats healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. 
USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A Gaeeene. 

PROPRIETORS : To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 

W. V. WRIGHT & Co., ™ Moticine Vendors, &0., throughout the 
world. 
SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. Tablets, 6d. and Is. 
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CA icc PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless; forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in Heapacnr, Sra or Biti0us SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CoNsTIPATION, 
by LASSITUDE, HIERARTBURN, and FEVEKISH CoLps; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickly HEAT, SMALLPOX, 
MEASLES, ERvuPTive or SKIN CoMPt. AINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 


DR. TURLEY :—'I found it act as a specific, in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 
Fever, no other medicine being requi:ed.’ 
DR. hymen | (Goveroment Medical 4 of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—'1 neve great 
‘s cows my cordia! testimony to —" erficacy in the treatment of meny of the ordinary and chronic forms t.f — An 


a, sores of Febrile Dysve 
DOWSING TT cass © te the trectmens of Snty-tu0 cue of Belew Seren. and I am happy to state 
am .. ay a ) <F.. a: 4 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48. 64., 11s,, and 21s, each. 


Dit. eo ek. BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints, Price 1s. 1}d. per Box, 


May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
a H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


Bm ics || REDUCTION IN PRICE 


&% 
6. OF THE BEST BRANDS OF 


AVA, PATENT. CHAMPAGNE. 


For Casn. Cash Price per doz. Bottles, 


























BY 
| ROYAL 


Moet’s First Quality 58s. 
| Moet’s White, Dry, Bperkiing | BSillory 58s. 





Do oO. (Magnun sj 118s. 

aS — Do. Brut ped Mi « 68s. 

For Measurement. Cirenm ference of Abdomen and Hips. eo do. Dev P ums).. 138s. 

errier Jouet’s Dry iy reaming 60s, 

BAILEY'S PATENT ABDOMINAL || ExtraDry Reserved Cuves | 72s. 
LT 

Papers. Several hundred unsolicited testimonials have Do. do. (Magnums) 14és. 

been received from Medical men and others, Un- Giesler’s .. oe ee 62s, 

doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. oO. Extra Superior ee eo 748. 

The hips are free. *Cannot shift or ruck up.” Self- meas s First Quality a mn es 6OFr. 


adjusting. Price 45s., 35s., 2°e.—Address the Super- 





Yo. Private Cuvee .. oe 64s. 6c, 




































__inter ndent, Ladies’ Departme nt. Catalogue free. a Carte Blanche .. ne 69s. 6a. 
; BALLEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. || Goulet’s Carte Blanche.. <2... 66s 
Accurately fitted, upon which the utility of these Mumm’s Extra ay +s 64s, 
oP ae Fey eg at a —_ (Magnums) 130s. 
“4 — Por ene anne g send the circumterence at — ~<a s Extra Dry - 
“4 ___ealf ankle. and instep, Tlhustrated Catatogne free en Gente pia Magnums) oo 
BALLEY’s TRUSSES. Piper’s Carte Blanche .. .. 728. 
Sorvisus ond very cheap caehi for Liats.cr the | ars leans $e. as tea 1 
eduelaars, iiean.eneaeaal iedsieck’s Dry Monopo + * 8. 
i a'vrim bath, is uot generally understood) “‘Truses | | Veuve Pommery and =~ - aa 
n with or without springs. Every known description Veuve Clicquot’ A is, re ee ee 728. 
manufactured on the premises. [russes repaired and Veuve Clicquot’s—Dry .. a ‘aes 728, 
~ re-covered. The most difficult cazes are courted. Irroy’ s Carte d’Or .. is aa 728. 
oe en eae Bollinger’s—Dry Extra Quality ‘: 72s. 
BA ILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST- és. extra per Case of 24 Half-Bottlea, 
; i ~ _ghiiren. eo ie Cm ny Delivered baer awe | Station at Liverpool, Manchester, 
a a ee or irmingham, to tt 
4 D AILEY’ Ry AIR & WATER BEDS. | an ngham, on receipt of remittance. 
“ CRUTCHES, So ENEMA APPARATUS, &e. JAMES SMITH AND co., 
I Illustrated Catalogue free. wae WINE MERCHANTS, 
_- W. H. BAILEY & SON LIVERPOOL: 9 LORD STREET. 
iP, 38 (late 16) OXFORD STREET, W. MANCHESTER: 26 Marxer Sraxer. 
ion (Six doors from Hunway Street.) BIRMINGHAM: 28 Hicnu Srreer. 
kin ’ 
a. { j 
> Q ! 
the PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
” ’ ’ 
1ri- 
- AWARDS. AWARDS. 
er TEN 
NINE PRIZE | CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. OF MERIT. 


MATTRESS on polished pi toh-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The “Gaaaieter Rey Cha’ r | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. | The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest. 
‘Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘ Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 


Illustrated Descriptive Cireulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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MUTTONVEAL % CHICKEN, 
# TEASTYRTLE Soup te TELEX a RAK gana 
mp EAT LOZENGES Ves eS a 


THE REMINGTON PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 


as 
















Genius and labour have long 


h e It prints several styles of Type. 
n exhaustively applied to the | SS 1S tacboting era quail 
invention of a machine to take : S letters. 


the place of the pen. 


The Perfected Type-Writer is 
the result. The necessity of the 
age is now met, and rapid thinkers 
and quick workers have an un- 
failing assistant. 


Type-Writing is incomparably 
superior to pen-writing in legibi- 
lity, accuracy, compactness, and 
style, preventing all the vexations 
of illegible pen-writing. 

be saves clerk hire, Gattenery: 
It is to the pen what the sewing- and time; writing mu er 

i p than average penmen, and con- 
— _ - mena ! = densing matter to one-half the 

The writing is done by touching Pee a ee BB srace occupied by pen-writing.: 

keys, and the manipulation is so “<< <% : 


simple and easy that any one who pee A - : ; 
can spell can write with it. 4 ‘sees E congenial and healthful labour to 


- ase 7 j —_ women. 
REDUCED © = = 


BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Depét, 6 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


, | Very suitable for trimming Ladies’ and 
Children’s underclothing: the spécialité of 
which is the Drawing Cord woven into the 
Cambric. Made in Plain and Fancy Edges. 
Retailed by Drapers everywhere. 


DAM Igo" 
FRILLI NG, = ” alae. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate 
and palatable dishes which may be produced from BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 

It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic purposes, 
and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 

Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be 
ready for the table within fifteen minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in 
the course of an hour a Blanc-mange, which, served with fresh or preserved fruit, will be 
acceptable at any meal, ; 

Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is 
made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which may be added: Take care to boil with milk, 
when so required, for not less than eight minutes, 
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} IRON WINE BINS. 


CELLAR 
AND DECANTING 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS. 
REGISTERED 
CHAMPAGNE 
STAND 


For-enabling Champagne 
&c. to be drawn at plea- 
sure. Useful for the Side- 
board and Sick-room, 


PATENT 


BOTTLE CLIP 








« 





7 Hs For Sparkling Wines and 
ws sy " { Mineral Waters. 
— = "3 Illustrated 
a FS ° * 
® —— 1 ee Price Lists free. 





FARROW & JACKSON, 


16 GREAT TOWER STREET, and 8 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
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BRIDAL. 
BOUQUET BLOOM, 


FOR BEAUTIFYINC THE COMPLEXION. 
EVER BLOOMING. EVER YOUNG. 








The perfection of Beauty is a beautiful, 
smooth complexion. It indicates health as well 
as excites the admiration of all. Face Powders 
are injurious to the skin, and fail in effect 
compared with Bridal Bouquet Bloom—a 
vegetable liquid which causes the cheek to 
glow with health, and the Neck, Arms, and 
Hands to rival the Lily in whiteness. 


Bridal Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite Beauty to the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands. Ina moment of time it imparts a delicate softness and purity, 
and the tint and fragrance of the Lily and the Rose. 


Patronised by all the European Courts and by the élite of America. 





EACH BOTTLE IS ENCLOSED IN AN ELEGANT TOILET CASE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, PERFUMERS, AND DEALERS IN TOILET ARTICLES. 


Retail price, 3s. 6d. per Bottle, sent Carriage Paid on receipt of the amount in Stamps, or 
Post Office Order at the Wholesale Depét, 114 & 116 Sournampron Row, Lonpon, W.C. 





PURCHASE THE 


‘CENTURY’ 
CASHMERES, 


From 93d. to 5s. per yard, 

| As they are the Best and Cheapest (all the Leading Fashion 
Journals, as also numbers of our own Corrrespondents, being 
| agreed that they are of the best styles and qualities, and that 
their Prices are remarkable for cheapness). 

The ‘CENTURY ’ CASHMERES are made from 
the FINEST and SOFTEST WOOL, are WARRANTED to 
WEAR WELL, and are dyed in ALL the LEADING 
COLOURS, and in 


PATENT FAST BLACK. 
































| PATTERNS, PARCELS VALUE £1, 

Post Free. Carringe Paid. 

Op >; (oe | ANY LENGTH CUT, — MILL PRICES. 
ft NY, Ee ADDR 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AurHor or ‘By Proxy,’ ‘Hiacu Spirits, &c, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


F to live on the best, and at somebody else’s expense, is (as in a 
moment of confidence it was once described to me by a great 
social philosopher) the highest happiness, the guests at Letcombe 
Hall ought.to have been well satisfied with their position. They 
had nothing to complain of as to food, or drink, or lodging; and 
common civility—for Beryl Peyton detested flattery—was the only 
payment they had to make for it. Moreover they had unbroken 
leisure ; and as ‘almost all of them were engaged in some scientific 
or literary pursuit, or had the general amelioration of the human 
race in charge, this must have been the greatest boon of all. If 
ever the great question of endowment of research indeed has had 
a chance of settlement, here was the opportunity. What alone 
interfered with the perfect repose of these gentry was the far- 
reaching qualities of their minds, which, not content with the 
present easy circumstances of their existence, were always fixed 
on their perpetuation. Even the most irreligious of them were 
occupied with the idea of what would happen after death—not 
their own deaths, which would have been a paltry and egotistic 
matter, unworthy of their attention—but that of their friend and 
host, Beryl Peyton. The question of ‘Who would be heir?’ was 
the speculation that intruded more or less upon all these philo- 
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sophers, accompanied by the supplementary inquiry, ‘Why not 
myself?’ 

They were not only conscious of this themselves, but everyone 
else was conscious of it, including even the subject of their calcula- 
tions. The whole circumstance was as patent as in that admirable 
anecdote of Miss Kate being saluted by her lover with the 
beard— 

I saw Esau kissing Kate, 

And the fact is we all three saw ; 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau. 


There was no pretence, or, at least, no possibility of concealment 
in the matter. Life at Letcombe Hall was a sort of continuous 
competitive examination, the prize for which was Beryl Peyton’s 
favour. The reward would be something enormous; could not, 
by the nature of things, be long delayed; and would almost 
certainly fall to one of them. ‘The chances of Mrs. Peyton herself 
were discounted; it was known that she would have a large 
annuity, but nothing at her absolute disposal. The reason of 
this was that there were some far-away cousins of Mr. Peyton 
whom for other reasons, but especially for being his relations, he 
detested, and if his widow should be ‘ got at’ by them—so I grieve 
to say one of the philosophers at the Hall (a metaphysician too) 
expressed it—or died without a will, some of his money might 
revert to them. Practically speaking, the whole of Beryl Peyton’s 
wealth would go to strangers; he had said so, and he never broke 
his word ; and surely the stranger within his gates had a better 
chance of succession than the stranger without them. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that even in the Happy 
Family, as this little circle of expectant guests had been termed, 
there existed some little jealousy. The cynical observation re- 
specting the probable unwillingness of the average Englishman to 
bend his thumb to save the life of some Chinese mandarin unknown, 
has its root in a selfish indifference ; but no one at Letecombe Hall 
could be accused of that. Each would have bent his thumb, and bent 
his back, to insure the immediate demise of all the others, 

And this would have been done from no mean or murderous 
motive, but on the highest moral grounds. In the first place, 
each imagined that he was, by his wisdom or aspirations, peculiarly 
fitted for the possession of great wealth; and, secondly, he was 
convinced that, of all people under the sun, these others whom he 
had such excellent opportunities of knowing down tc their boots, 
were the most likely to make an ill use of it. It is not to be credited 
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that a man like Mr. Marks, the metaphysician, for example, could 
have cared for money for its own sake. Money was not even 
dross to him. The famous question, ‘What is a pound?’ in his 
eyes took too much for granted. His initial inquiry upon that 
subject would have been, ‘Js ita pound?’ It would have been of 
no use to show him the coin. He would only have put it in his 
pocket and walked away with it in a fit of abstraction. A tall fat 
man he was, with a placid smile, such as you only see in infants 
asleep, and with a face of such benevolence that it looked like a 
petrified blessing. It must be admitted that his philanthropy 
was not practical ; but on that he plumed himself. If anyone had 
knocked him down (and he ran more risks of it than he was 
aware of), he might have exclaimed with Hazlitt,‘ It is no matter ; 
it is only ideas that hurt me.’ 

If, however,- Mr. Marks was obviously to be acquitted of 
material views, how much more innocent of them was Mr. Josiah 
Nayler. In his eyes metaphysics was a gross and palpable 
imposture, since, however slight and shadowy were its principles, 
they were built in some sort upon the pedestal of actuality; 
and it was against the Actual that Mr. Nayler warred. It was 
his theory that life was looked at through a sort of mental stereo- 
scope, which gave it apparent solidity, but that in reality it had 
none. The whole universe and its contents, he argued, were 
phantasmal, and had no real existence; that nothing was as it 
seemed to be, or had any form or substance, and that even the 
great majority of mankind were merely impersonations (he called 
them ‘ Presentments’), not composed of flesh and blood at all, 
but only with the semblance of them, and whose part on the stage 
of life was to trick and deceive a certain select minority into 
believing them to be their fellow-creatures, It was unfortunately 
necessary for Mr. Nayler, in order to secure a hearing from 
the public, to stoop here to a little duplicity, for the select 
minority which figured in the prospectus of his system was, in his 
heart of hearts, restricted to himself. His private conviction was, 
that he was the one individual whom the whole forces of nature 
and of humanity had conspired to hoodwink; that when they 
were not under his immediate observation, the heavenly bodies, 
their occupation (of imposing on him) being suspended, collapsed 
and disappeared ; and that when he left a room and closed the 
door behind him, the company vanished into space. As this 
theory, however, savoured somewhat too much of egotism for 
general acceptance, Mr. Josiah Nayler admitted a few people— 
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the most influential he could get—into his theory in order, as it 
were, to make it a going concern. Such was the general selfish- 
ness, that he had found the notion of a single personage sur- 
rounded with ‘ presentments’ by no means attractive to the public 
(indeed, since, if his theory were true, the public themselves were 
but presentments, this was hardly to be wondered at), and he had 
therefore placed the business in the hands, so to speak, of a limited 
company. All the great and good of his acquaintance were ad- 
mitted into the sacred circle, and were invited to contemplate the 
universe with him, like the visitors to a panorama, who, the only 
living beings in the place, assemble on the platform and listen to 
the showman as he holds forth upon the objects on the canvas. 
I am sorry to say that Mr. Marks (possibly because he had 
objected to pay his entrance-money to the panorama, viz. the 
price of Mr. Nayler’s work upon Presentments) was not upon the 
platform; and, indeed, when these two great men spoke of one 
another, they used language that would have been frightful if it 
had not been unintelligible. Ideas did not hurt Mr. Nayler as 
they hurt Mr. Marks. His immense height and excessive thinness 
might well have preserved him from all assailants ; but as his ene- 
mies were mere presentments, their ideas were necessarily but the 
shadows of ideas, which he regarded with a sublime indifference. 
Next, but after these two gentlemen, I place Professor Porson 
Parks, the archzologist, not that he was inferior to them in learning, 
far from it—he was a scholar of such profundity that information 
was only to be extracted from him like water from a draw-well, you 
had to wait for the windlass—but because their views were already 
before the public in print while his were still in embryo. He wasa 
man essentially of MSS., the wonder of a coterie, the boast of a 
select circle of bookworms, the pride of the Great Unpublished 
(and unpublishable), and, but for the assistance of Mr. Beryl 
Peyton, would probably have remained for ever in that chrysalis 
state. Thanks to him, however, the first chapters of ‘ Prehistoric 
England’ were now passing through the press at the rate of a 
glacier, and Mr. Porson Parks was* giving his proofs’ (very lite- 
rally) to whomsoever he could persuade to read them. It is 
possible, though the gate of Beryl Peyton’s admiration was shut 
against no branch of human industry or intelligence, that archeology 
alone would hardly have made so respectable a niche for itself in 
that gentleman’s regards; but Mr. Porson Parks had another 
string to his bow in the person of his sister Adela, whose champion- 
ship of woman’s rights had a strong claim upon Mr. Peyton’s 
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sympathy. Her devotion to the great cause was disinterested, 
since she was upwards of*sixty years of age and could hardly 
hope, unless the compulsory marriage of all bachelors was voted 
‘urgent,’ to reap much advantage from its success. 

If it be true that a woman is as old as she looks, Miss Parks 
indeed was a hundred ; nor did she make the slightest attempt to 
mitigate the ravages of time. She even used her age as an 
argument for doing everything she pleased, or omitting to do what 
was disagreeable; a course of conduct, so far as my experience 
goes, absolutely unparalleled among the fair sex. When Mr. Nayler 
would have presented her with a copy of his treatise on Present- 
ments, she flatly declined it upon the ground that she was too old 
to read new books; and rejected Mr. Marks’s exhaustive work 
upon the ‘ Under Soul,’ with the observation that metaphysics was 
arguing in a circle, and though she had one leg in the grave she 
was not going round and round it with the other to please any- 
body. From which it may be guessed that this excellent old 
lady, however highly principled and well-intentioned, was in her 
manner brusque. 

In this last respect Mrs. Welbeck, another lady inmate of the 
Peyton establishment, was her antithesis. She had no particular 
mission, nor even an aspiration, except that she should never again 
set eyes upon her husband, but she was mild, inoffensive, and con- 
ciliatory. It must be acknowledged that she had not Miss Parks’s 
mental gifts, but she was young and rather goodlooking, attributes 
which in the female sex outweigh, alas, with some men, the noblest 
yearnings after perfectibility and the most marvellous capabilities 
for talking three hours on end on the same subject. Her claim 
upon her host was simply that she had been unfortunate and ill- 
used; she had married in haste, and repented, not at leisure, but 
with equal rapidity; and it was understood that immunity from 
her husband’s attentions had been purchased at Mr. Peyton’s 
expense. It was curious, considering the mixed character of his 
guests, and very significant of the estimation in which his character 
was held, that no one was so foolish—though many might have 
been base enough—to attribute this act of charity to any but the 
true one, namely the purest benevolence. Where they erred was 
in imagining that Beryl Peyton could have thus placed himself in 
the hands of this lady’s husband to be squeezed like a wet sponge. 
He had the eccentricity and philanthropy of a Don Quixote, but 
without his folly, and redressed grievances with a far stronger 
hand. The truth was, he had made it his business to discover that 
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Mr. Welbeck had done worse things, or things-at least that the 
law frowns more severely upon, than beating his wife, and was 
‘ kept at arm’s length, and further, from his injured spouse, by the 
fear of punishment rather than by the sense of advantage. Mrs. 
Welbeck had plenty of money of her own, a circumstance abso- 
lutely phenomenal with an inmate of Letcombe Hall, but even 
had this not been the case, it is doubtful whether she could have 
regarded Mr. Peyton’s demise with eyes that had any speculation 
in them. She was simple to a fault,—‘to the verge of idiotcy,’ 
Miss Parks, I regret to say, expressed it—and so easily satisfied, 
that she reminded one of that pattern guest who only asked of 
his host that the bacon at breakfast might be streaky, and that the 
servants should be instructed to hang up his great-coat by the loop. 

Another remarkable member of the Happy Family was Mr. 
Hindon, commonly called, from the sweetness of his disposition 
and the accommodating nature of his opinions, the Dove. Strange 
to say, it was neither genius nor misfortune which had recom- 
mended him to Mr. Beryl Peyton, and procured him an asylum 
which bade fair to be lifelong at Letcombe Hall, but generosity of 
character. On a certain occasion in Paris Mr. Peyton had got 
himself into a very serious quandary through mistaken benevolence ; 
he had adopted a friendless desperado who took advantage of his 
intimacy with the eccentric millionnaire, who had the entrée every- 
where, to make an attempt on the Imperial Regalia; and Mr. 
Louis Hindon had proffered such services as, had they been put 
into effect, might indeed have earned the other’s undying gratitude. 
As it happened, the necessity for the self-sacrifice had not arisen, 
but by Beryl Peyton the will was taken for the deed. The whole 
behaviour and conversation of Mr. Hindon was indeed in accord- 
ance with his patron’s view of him. A more good-natured, 
generous, enthusiastic creature it would have been difficult to 
find—so far as professed willingness and the expression of noble 
thought went ; but the detractors of Mr. Hindon—and they were 
many—affirmed that at words they stuck; that he would not have 
lifted a finger to help his mother (not that he had ever done it ; 
they instanced it as a supposititious case) unless he had seen some 
advantage to himself in it; and that as to that offer of his to 
Mr. Peyton, he had never had the remotest intention of putting it 
into practice, and had only made it out of his passionate and 
irresistible love of lying. This was hard upon Mr. Hindon, and a 
poor return for his endeavours to make himself agreeable to every- 
body, which, if made (as was alleged) at the sacrifice of truth and 
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self-respect, ought surely to have been all the more highly esti- 
mated. He did his best to sympathise with the metaphysical 
jargon of Mr. Marks; he made the most strenuous efforts to 
persuade Mr. Nayler (whose system unfortunately he did not 
at once completely grasp), first that he was a presentment, and 
secondly that he was not; and he placed his services as an 
amanuensis unreservedly at the disposal of Mr. Porson Parks, 
though not, it was averred, until he had discovered that that 
gentleman held his MSS. so sacred that no one but his sister 
Adela was deemed worthy to dust them with a feather brush. 

One other member of the Happy Family alone remains to be 
spoken of; the most important if not the most remarkable of all ; 
Dr. Bilde, Mr. Peyton’s own physician. Between the others and 
their host, as we have shown, there existed some hold upon his 
sympathy, or some claim to his favour, which it was the object of 
each to render more close and firm; but with Dr. Bilde he was 
absolutely antagonistic. Not an opinion the Doctor expressed, nay, 
scarcely a sentence he uttered, was in unison with his patron’s ideas. 
Yet his position at Letcombe Hall was more assured than that of 
any other person. The reason of this was that his knowledge of Mr. 
Peyton’s constitution, and the skill with which he treated it, made 
him indispensable to him, while on the other hand he had nothing 
to gain from Mr. Peyton’s decease. That gentleman had made a 
codicil to his will, or rather to all his wills (for he had made a 
dozen) in which a sum was left to his doctor which increased in 
arithmetical progression with every year that he should remain his 
medical attendant; and a very pretty plan it is of getting, if not 
the ‘ best advice,’ at all events the best of which a scientific legatee 
is capable. 

Dr. Bilde had been a man of some eminence in his profession, 
and had distinguished himself in various anatomical investigations 
which, if not of much moment, he at least claimed to be dis- 
coveries ; but what had interfered with his advancement, and had 
put popularity out of the question, was his harshness of de- 
meanour, insolence of manner, and a most unparalleled capacity 
for quarrels. 

A disruption with his hospital, with every member of whose 
staff, from the senior surgeon to the youngest dresser, he had 
impartially fallen out, had originally caused Mr. Peyton’s attention 
to be drawn to him. He thought him an ill-used man, and for a 
little while—during which he had established his professional 
reputation with him by his treatment of a serious malady to 
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which Mr. Peyton was subject—had adhered to that opinion. The 
doctor, with his high bald forehead, imperturbability of feature, and 
keen but emotionless expression, looked the scientific martyr— 
careless of self, but zealous for principle—to the life. He never 
inveighed against his opponents unless tempted to do so by hear- 
ing others defend them, nor attacked their theories unless his own 
were called into question. On the other hand, when these oppor- 
tunities did occur they were taken advantage of to the uttermost. 
On the first occasion of his ‘ breaking out’ in this manner—it was 
a tremendous philippic against the Anti-Vivisectionists, with whom 
it is unnecessary to say Beryl Peyton sympathised very warmly— 
his patron and patient, stroking soothingly his long white beard in 
a manner peculiar to him on the rare occasions when he deemed 
it necessary to express emotion, observed gravely, ‘Ah! now I 
know why they turned you out of St. Galen’s Hospital.’ 

The doctor turned on him like a tiger. 

‘Pooh! pooh!’ continued the other contemptuously, ‘I could 
strangle you before you got your lancet out, and besides, remember 
the codicil.’ 

Possibly these arguments had some effect upon Doctor Bilde, 
though they were far from calming him. ‘ You are as ignorant, sir, 
as you are insolent,’ he replied; ‘ you know nothing at all either 
of the subject in question, or of me.’ 

‘ Quite true, doctor ; so far I owe you an apology, and if I say 
you are the most opinionated, ill-tempered, and impracticable of 
human beings, you must understand that I do not do so of my own 
knowledge (save from what I have learnt of you just now), but 
merely echo the opinion of everybody who has ever come across 
you. Iam now going to take some of your excellent medicine, 
which I really believe is doing me good. When we meet next I 
hope to find you in better humour.’ 

Even a scientific martyr, with the temper of one ‘ possessed,’ is 
not absolutely blind to his own interests, and this reproof the 
doctor contrived to swallow. Without subordinating his own 
opinions to that of his patron, Dr. Bilde for the future abstained 
from thrusting them down his throat; at the same time he did 
not hesitate, even in his presence, to perform that operation upon 
others, nor did he give himself the least trouble to silver the pills. 
Somehow or other Beryl Peyton endured him; perhaps he used with 
himself that common but fallacious argument, ‘ If this man is not 
honest, what is he ?’ or perhaps just as a physician will do his best 
for a patient, whether he be bishop or burglar, he thought to 
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himself, What has a sick man to do with the opinions of his doctor ? 
There was certainly no love lost between them, but on the other 
hand it was shrewdly said by some, that, wearied of the scented 
atmosphere of subservience that surrounded him (like Louis XIV. 
among the tuberoses), it was not impossible that Beryl Peyton 
might after all seek shelter in the rude independence of Dr. 
Bilde, and make that codicil (which was a secret known to all) out 
of all proportion to the will itself. With this contingency in their 
minds, as a supplement to the impression produced by his bad 
manners and overbearing ways, it may be easily imagined that 
Dr. Bilde was not a popular member of the Happy Family. 
Mrs. Beryl Peyton herself, whom it must be confessed he took 
little pains to please, had a perfect horror of him, and when in- 
disposed always employed, as we have seen, the services of the 
village Esculapius, who had also a history of his own. She used 
to say, with a fervour which amused her husband, that she would 
not trust Dr. Bilde with a dog of hers. 

‘ Quite right,’ Beryl Peyton would reply; ‘the fellow could never 
resist the temptation of vivisecting it.’ But he placed his own 
constitution unreservedly in his hands, and had certainly no cause 
to believe his confidence misplaced. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THRUST AND PARRY. 


WuEN the heart, in the emotional sense of the word, is hurt, the 
wound commonly takes long to heal; but when it is physically 
affected, the contrary, if it heals at all, is the case. The thing 
is soon over—until the next time. On the morning after her 
seizure (for by no less serious a term did Mr. Flay describe it 
in professional confidence to Dr. Bilde), Mrs. Beryl Peyton made 
her appearance as usual at the public breakfast table. This, how- 
ever, she would probably not have done had it not been for Mary’s 
sake, whose first appearance she was resolved should take place 
under her wing; and a very considerable flutter in the poultry 
yard did the new arrival cause. Miss Gwynne, her predecessor, 
had been no such chicken; though treated by her patrons with 
their usual kindness, she had never won their affections nor 
emerged by a single step from her subordinate position. It had 
been seen from the first that there was no danger of her com- 
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petitorship for Mr. Beryl Peyton’s favour; and, indeed, she had 
not competed for it; she had concentrated all her small energies 
on securing Mr. Wells, the Vicar of Letcombe Dottrell, and after 
long years of pursuit, diversified by frequent checks, during some 
of which it seemed likely that he would escape her altogether, she 
caught him. When she departed from the Hall she left no void, 
nor did any one of those concerned in that great case (always pro- 
ceeding and watched with exceeding interest by many spectators ) 
of ‘ Who shall be heir ?’ feel his chances advanced one whit by her 
withdrawal. 

The appearance on the scene of Mary Marvon was quite a 
different matter, and aroused many secret apprehensions. Her 
youth, her beauty, and the self-command which she at least out- 
wardly exhibited, and which betrayed her acquaintance with the 
world, were all, it was felt, formidable weapons; but when Mr. 
Beryl Peyton himself rose, contrary to his custom, from his chair 
to wish Mary good morning, it was understood to be a -danger 
signal indeed. The Happy Family exchanged secret but sig- 
nificant glances with one another, and in presence of the common 
enemy almost fancied that they could be allies. 

It was quite at the option of the guests at Letcombe Hall to 
take his or her meals in their own apartment, but if they did 
condescend to grace the common table with their presence, it was 
necessary they should be punctual; this was the one regulation of 
the establishment which was enforced with strictness. Beryl 
Peyton had a theory (which has my cordial adhesion) that since 
people can be always in time in the case of levees and drawing- 
rooms, they can be punctual, if they please, on more private and 
social occasions. If through any unavoidable accident he was 
late himself, it was his injunction that he was never to be waited 
for; and when he did come, always made an apology, like the 
true gentleman he was, for that breach of good manners. 

On this occasion, as may be easily imagined, there was a full 
attendance. Mary had a place assigned to her at her hostess’s 
right hand, with Mr. Porson Parks for her neighbour on the other 
side. This gentleman was of small stature, but had so enormous 
a head that he resembled a comic initial letter; ‘he bore his 
weight of learning like a flower,’ in so far only that the stem 
was very disproportionate to the blossom; and was, indeed, un- 
gainly both in speech and manner. To Mary, however, be was as 
courteous and conciliatory as nature permitted him to be. He 
condescended to speak to her of Cassibelaunus as being a compara- 
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tively modern subject and likely to interest so young a lady, and 
inquired with interest whether she had not been accustomed to 
spell it with a b. There were unmistakable signs, he informed her, 
of Cassibelaunus having visited that part of the country, and also 
of its occupation by Agricola (which in his character of a husband- 
man there certainly were), and he was good enough to give her 
an abstract of the history of Dottrell Knob, the elevation on the 
downs which had been pointed out to her on her journey of the 
previous day. As she listened, or tried to listen, with great 
patience, Mr. Porson Parks set her down as an intelligent young 
person, and resolved to recommend her to the protection of Adela. 

As a matter of fact, as soon as she found that the last thing 
Mr. Porson Parks expected was any interruption to his laboured 
eloquence, even in the form of a question, Mary’s attention 
strayed away from these edifying themes to what was going on 
elsewhere. She noticed that there was litiie general conversation, 
but that each in turn had his innings in the way of monologue, 
and left the colloquial wicket very well }/ eased with his own per- 
formance, but without much tumultuous acclaim from the spec- 
tators; that he who spoke most and with least satisfaction to his 
hearers was Dr. Bilde, and that the only man who ever agreed with 
him was Mr. Hindon. ‘Yes, yes; you may well say that indeed, 
doctor ;’ ‘Quite true;’ and ‘There you are very right,’ were 
sentences he constantly uttered without the least acknowledg- 
ment on the doctor’s part. His adhesion seemed to be of no more 
consequence to that gentleman than a burr at the back of his 
coat. On the other hand, Mr. Hindon would now and then evoke 
a frown by too extravagant an eulogy, such as ‘ You won’t beat 
that, doctor,’ or ‘ You never made a more noteworthy observation 
in your life,’ which seemed to be deficient in margin. 

The appointments of the breakfast table, which was supplied 
with an abundance of dainties, were far more splendid than those 
Mary had been accustomed to in Park Lane; but even at this 
early stage of her experience, she could not help contrasting the 
magnificence of these surroundings with the poverty of talk 
among the guests. Had Edgar Dornay or even his Uncle Ralph 
been present, conversation would not thus have languished and 
been rendered impossible. It was likely enough that every 
member of the present company had better brains, and had even 
used them to more practical effect, than either of those two 
gentlemen, but in a social point of view they were inferior to 
them, and, in fact, failures. This arose from the circumstance 
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that, in forming his menagerie, Mr. Beryl Peyton had, from the 
nature of the case, selected lions only (with the solitary exception 
of Mr. Hindon, who was their jackal), each of whom wished to 
have his roar to himself, unanswered save by the echoes. Beryl 
Peyton alone put in a word now and then which had the effect 
of a spur upon the various speakers, who, like country actors in 
the presence of a London manager, displayed their abilities for 
his benefit only, though with an eye to ‘ benefits’ of their own 
to come. When the ladies spoke, however, they were compelled, 
in common civility, to throw a word or two to their hostess. 

After a panegyric upon female physicians, for example, in which 
Miss Parks contrived to describe a charlatan in terms which fitted 
very neatly with the characteristics of Dr. Bilde, she concluded 
with the remark that during her customary walk before breakfast 
she had met with Mr. Flay, who had given her, she was glad to 
say, a cheerful account of Mrs. Peyton’s state of health. That lady 
herself was content to acknowledge this attention with a courteous 
inclination of her head and a gracious smile, but Dr. Bilde took 
up the remark as if it had been a gauntlet. 

‘ Opinion,’ he observed, ‘and especially scientific opinion, was 
only valuable in proportion to the wisdom of the person who 
uttered it.’ 

‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ said Beryl Peyton 
drily ; ‘my wife has good reason to think highly of Flay’s pro- 
fessional skill.’ 

Dr. Bilde shut his eyes, smiled, and shrugged his shoulders, in 
a manner which showed that contempt could be expressed without 
utterance in three different ways. 

‘ He is no doubt,’ he said, ‘a very excellent lady’s doctor.’ 

‘By which I suppose you mean,’ snapped out Miss Parks, 
‘that he knows how to behave himself like a gentleman; for my 
part I don’t see why manners should not be taught to every 
medical man.’ 

Each looked down at his plate and smiled except the host, 
who laughed outright. I am afraid that he took some pleasure in 
the groans and roars of his lions. 

‘You must really forgive me, my dear sir,’ said Dr. Bilde, 
ignoring his female antagonist altogether, ‘ but as I am speaking 
of a member of my own calling, I am justified in doing so with 
some authority. The gentleman in question had at one time, it 
is true, a position of his own in London—he was at Guy’s, if I 
remember right—but it was forfeited by an act which if not of 
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criminal negligence (which, indeed, was never suggested) showed 
an amount of professional carelessness quite inconsistent with the 
eulogy you have just pronounced upon him.’ 

‘He had a son who worked with him, had he not?’ inquired 
Mr. Peyton parenthetically. 

‘Yes, he was his partner; but when left alone his son ruined 
the business.’ 

‘Then he ruined it twice over,’ said Mr. Peyton drily. ‘ The fact 
is, Dr. Bilde—as I happen to know for certain—that the act of 
professional misconduct of which you speak was not committed by 
Mr. Flay at all, but by his son. In order to save him from disgrace 
his father sacrificed himself, and took the blame upon his own 
shoulders.’ 

‘ What a good brave man Mr. Flay must be!’ whispered Mary to 
her hostess. 

‘Yes, my dear—hush.’ 

‘I have learned, however, this morning, for the first time,’ 
continued Mr. Peyton, harshly, ‘ that his so-called paternal instinct 
has had the usual reward.’ 

There was a general murmur of adhesion to this remark, amid 
which Mr. Hindon was heard to say,‘ A very just observation; my 
sentiments exactly.’ As for poor Mrs. Peyton she kept silence, 
while into her eyes there stole a sadness too deep for tears. 

‘ Speaking of natural instinct,’ observed Dr. Bilde in his strident 
tones, ‘ there is no greater illusion than the inclination felt by the 
vulgar to place it among the virtues. I once attended a woman in 
extremis, who throughout her illness had obstinately declined all 
medical aid. Her object (in which she succeeded) was to prevent 
it being discovered that she had been poisoned by her own son.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell, when you found it out ?’ inquired Miss 
Parks acidly. 

‘A very pertinent question,’ observed Mr. Hindon approvingly, 
‘neatly put in with the left, as they say in the prize ring; a body 
blow.’ 

‘ The point of the matter, to which it is the object of all intelli- 
gent persons to restrict themselves,’ continued Dr. Bilde, ‘is that 
the young gentleman in question did not evince one spark of 
gratitude or remorse; and afterwards murdered somebody else.’ 

‘ Very right—I mean very natural,’ observed Mr. Hindon with 
precipitation. ‘Human nature all over.’ 

‘ And a very pretty illustration of the ties of blood,’ remarked 
Beryl Peyton grimly. 
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It was a habit of Dr. Bilde’s, when, through native obstinacy 
and dogmatic adhesion to his own opinions, he had angered his 
patron, to recover his footing with him by flattering his peculiar 
prejudices, and as to the pain which he thereby inflicted on his 
hostess it might be said of it, as he frankly remarked of certain 
torments he had inflicted upon the lower animals in the cause of 
science, that ‘ it never so much as entered into his mind.’ 

Throughout these narratives and their episodes, Mr. Porson 
Parks had continued his discourse upon Agricola without paying 
any more regard to them than a lecturer pays to the opening and 
shutting of his class-room door. His solitary pupil was suddenly 
recalled to the consciousness of her neglected privileges by the 
mention of her own name: ‘So we may consider that matter 
settled, Miss Marvon, may we ?’ 

‘I am not quite sure,’ said Mary diplomatically, not having tlie 
faintest notion what her learned friend was talking about. 

‘Well, of course we must obtain Mrs. Peyton’s permission, but 
so far as you are concerned I have your promise, remember, to 
permit me to introduce you to the glories of the Roman Villa.’ 

Mrs. Peyton, thus indirectly appealed to, nodded acquiescence 
with an amused smile. ‘ You shall take my young friend some day, 
Mr. Parks.’ 

The energies of that learned man, as she well knew, when not 
occupied with ‘ Prehistoric England,’ were concentrated on per- 
suading all new-comers to the Hall to visit the Roman Villa in 
his company. He had the same pleasure in introducing them to 
it that a country gentleman feels in taking you over his stables— 
and it lasted even longer. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Except at meals, Mary Marvon saw but little of the gentleman guests 
at the Hall, and was quite ignorant of the interest—an interest very 
far removed from sympathy—with which most of them regarded 
her. In a very short time it became evident that she had won the 
favour of her host, who treated her with far more than the kind- 
ness he always showed to those who most stood in need of it. 
Mrs. Peyton regarded this with a satisfaction that was not unmixed 
with fear: she guessed the reason—or one of the reasons—of her 
husband’s regard for her young protégée, and trembled at it. 
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One day when Mary was sitting as usual with her in the bou- 
doir she startled her with this inquiry: ‘Is there any harm, dear 
Mrs. Peyton, in my playing on the organ in the picture gallery ?’ 

‘The organ ? yes—I mean no. Why do youask that question, 
my dear ?’ 

‘ Because when I was in the gallery this morning, I sat down, 
thinking no harm, at the organ, and tried to play a little. There 
was an organ at school, and the bigger girls used to practise on it, 
though not much, and I wanted to see if I had forgotten what 
little skill I ever had in that way. After I had played a few notes 
I suddenly heard Mr. Peyton’s voice close beside me. It startled 
me very much, and the more so since I was sure by his tone that 
he was displeased.’ 

‘«“ Who told you to play that organ ?” he inquired. 

‘“ No one, sir. I hope I am not doing wrong.” 

‘«“ You are sure nobody told you,” he insisted. 

‘ “Certainly not, sir,” I answered ; “ it was only that the fancy 
took me. 

‘Just so.” Then he smiled, and said very kindly, “ You 
were quite right to give way to it, because you are one of those 
who can be trusted to follow your impulses.”’ 

‘And then what happened ?’ inquired Mrs. Peyton eagerly. 

‘ Well—he told me to go on playing, and of course I did so; 
but when I looked up he was gone. Was it not very curious ?’ 

“It seemed so to you, no doubt, Mary,’ said Mrs. Peyton, taking 
up her knitting needles, which had dropped from her hands during 
this narration, and speaking in a trembling voice ; ‘ but the fact is 
that that organ has never been touched for twenty years. One at 
that time very dear to us, who is gone, used at one time to play 
upon it, and no doubt it awoke some memories which distressed 
Mr. Peyton.’ 

‘I am very very sorry,’ said Mary ; ‘ it was very wrong of me.’ 

‘No, no, Mary, as my husband said, you were quite right. 
What was the organ there for, you naturally said to yourself, if not 
to be played upon ? What was it you were playing?’ 

‘ An air from the Stabat Mater.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ ejaculated Mrs. Peyton in a smothered tone; 
‘why, my dear girl,’ she added aloud, ‘that is enough to distress 
anyone. How could you select such a piece? You must have 
been very melancholy yourself to choose it.’ 

‘If I was, I was very ungrateful,’ said Mary tenderly. ‘I am 
sure I have no business to be melancholy with such kind friends as 
you and Mrs. Sotheran.’ 
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‘And my husband; you must not leave him out,’ said the old 
lady, smiling, ‘for Iam persuaded he has a sincere regard for you. 
You have told me what he said, Mary ; now, how did he look ?’ 

‘Well, at first he looked angry, but afterwards he seemed 
pained. From what you have told me I am sure he was pained. 
Iam so sorry. I will take care never to touch the organ again.’ 

‘ Nay, but you must ; now that the ice has once been broken,’ 
continued the old lady thoughtfully, ‘it will be better to go on. I 
have no doubt, however, that he will speak to me about it, and 
then I will let you know. Are you quite sure, Mary, he said, 
*“ Who told you to play that organ?” and not “Who taught 
you ? 9 

‘I am quite sure. What seemed to make him angry was the 
idea of some one else having suggested it. As soon as he found it 
was all my own doing, he grew calm.’ 

Later on in the day Mrs. Peyton informed her protégée that 
her husband had spoken to her on the subject, and that Mary was 
to play on the organ whenever she pleased. ‘From your having 
chosen such a melancholy air, however, he is under the impression 
that you are not in good spirits, and he is going toask some young 
people to the Hall to enliven it a little.’ 

‘ But, my dear Mrs. Peyton, that is quite unnecessary, and pray 
tell him that I am quite happy, and more than contented. No, 
don’t tell him that,’ said Mary interrupting herself, and flushing 
a little ; ‘his great kindness makes me forget myself and my posi- 
tion; it is quite monstrous that he should show me such considera- 
tion. The idea of his asking people for my sake! I only mean, 
pray don’t permit him to do anything of the kind.’ 

‘Not permit him!’ said Mrs. Peyton, smiling gravely. ‘ My dear 
child, how little you know Beryl Peyton! If he hasa fancy in his 
head, he will gratify it, though it cost a fortune ; and when, as 
generally happens, it is a fancy to make some one happy, no 
human power can prevent his indulging in it. I think he 
means to ask Charley Sotheran down, which will give a double 
pleasure to his mother and you.’ 

As she said this, Mrs. Peyton smiled with some significance, and 
looked at her young friend with an interrogating air. If she 
expected her to change colour she was mistaken; it was without 
the least embarrassment that’ Mary expressed her opinion that 
Charley’s coming would be very nice, but so far as her own spirits 
were concerned, the administration of him as a tonic would be 
quite superfluous. 

‘He took a great interest in you, I thought, in London, my 
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dear,’ said Mrs. Peyton, with an air of tender perplexity ; ‘a very 
particular interest.’ 

‘He was as kind to me as kind could be,’ returned Mary 
warmly. ‘There are few people I like better than Charley; but, 
my dear Mrs. Peyton,’ here she smiled in her most pleasant fashion, 
‘I can really manage to get on without him.’ 

‘ Well now, I almost thought you couldn't,’ exclaimed the old 
lady naively; ‘that was because I heard only one side of the 
question, I suppose. Not that Charley ever said anything,’ she 
added hastily, noting the girl’s quick flush of annoyance, ‘that 
hinted of a mutual attachment.’ 

‘I am quite sure he did not,’ said Mary quietly, ‘ because he is 
incapable of an untruth.’ 

‘ Then in that case, my dear, you must be a paragon, for the 
way in which Charley praised you was monstrous. I could not sup- 
pose at the time—because I did not know you, you know—that 
he was justified by the facts, and therefore set it down to the 
exaggeration of a lover.’ 

Mary laughed and was silent. It was not necessary to inform 
Mrs. Peyton that, though she had no love for Charley, Charley 
entertained, or thought that he entertained, a boyish passion for 
herself. The old lady plied her needles for some time in 
thoughtful silence, and then observed : 

‘ By the bye, Mary—if it does not distress you to speak of it— 
was there not some one else who at one time was more fortunate in 
pleasing you than poor Charley? Mrs. Beckett hinted at something 
of the sort, but I thought it best not to go into it. I should not 
speak of it now had you not won my old heart, and made me jealous 
of your having any secret apart from me. Don’t tell me if it pains 
you, darling, but was there not some other young gentleman ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Peyton, there was,’ said Mary frankly. ‘ It does not 
pain me now to speak of him, but there was a time when it would 
have pained me very much.’ 

‘You loved him then ?’ 

‘I loved what I thought was he,’ said Mary obliquely. 

‘What Mr. Nayler calls a presentment,’ put in the old lady, 
smiling gravely. ‘ Yes, his theory is right so far. How often we 
women are mistaken in the characters of those we love; when we 
come to know them, how their images fade from off their pedestals, 
dissolve, and become quite other men. You, however, found out. 
your error, it seems, in time.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ sighed Mary; ‘that is all over.’ She was quite at 
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home with Mrs. Peyton now, and did not at all resent these 
questionings, which were prompted, as she justly concluded, only 
by an affectionate regard. 

‘T had a letter from your hostess of Park Lane this morning,’ 
continued the old lady after a little pause. ‘She excuses herself 
for writing during her honeymoon, on the ground that it is her 
third. What a queer woman she is!’ 

‘ Not a bad woman, however,’ remarked Mary. 

‘Yet I gathered from Charley that she was capable of a mean- 
ness,’ observed the old lady significantly. 

*At all events she has had the generosity to repent of it,’ 
answered Mary. 

‘I am glad to hear you say so. My opinion of her has always 
been that, while possessing the weaknesses of our sex in profusion, 
she has some noble qualities rarely found in it. Then consider 
her position.’ 

‘Quite true,’ put in Mary promptly ; ‘ her faults belong to it, 
her virtues are her own.’ 

‘I suppose, my dear, if it was necessary, you would not shrink 
from meeting these people again.’ 

‘Mrs. Beckett and her husband? Certainly not,’ said Mary 
cheerfully. 

‘ By the bye, she’s no longer Mrs. Beckett,’ remarked the 
old lady, smiling, ‘nor even Mrs. Dornay. She has resumed her 
old title of Lady Orr. She writes to me, as I conclude she has done 
to all her friends, to inform me of this. Ralph, she says, has no 
objection ; and considering the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
she returns to her first: love, or at all events to the use of his name. 
The “‘ intermediate ” Mr. Beckett is to be ignored altogether.’ 

‘ Dear me, how strange!’ said Mary. 

She felt a curious and not unkindly interest in her old friend 
of Park Lane, which a few weeks ago it would have seemed im- 
possible for her to have entertained. The power of time, like that 
of the ocean wave, is inconceivable until we have experienced it. 
‘I am trying to think,’ said a statesman of our own day who was 
well acquainted with this fact, as he sat with a certain woeful letter 
in his hand, ‘ how I shall feel about this, six months hence.’ If 
he could have so far projected himself into the future, he knew that 
his trouble would be overpassed. 

The resentment which Mary had once felt against Mr. Beckett 
no longer existed. She could in imagination replace herself in her 
old chamber in Park Lane, with every picture and ornament about 
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her as of old, but the feelings which had overpowered her there 
after that last interview with the widow had disappeared like last 
winter’s snow.. What becomes of all the love and hate, the delight 
and fury, the hopes and fears of us- poor mortals, which kindle 
our hearts without consuming them as though they were the fuel 
of a gas fire ? 

On the other band, there are some things that are never forgotten. 

In the room occupied by-Mary Marvon there was a large chest 
ornamented with scrolls of brasswork &c., and looking as though 


it contained some collection of curiosities, but always kept 


locked. . It did not inconvenience the tenant of the apartment, 
which, like all the guestrooms at the Hall, was of considerable size, 
each one also communicating with a private sitting-room, so that 
everyone hada home of his own. When Mary had reached that 
point of familiarity with the hostess where innocent curiosity 
ceases to be impertinence, and the repression of it does wrong to 
friendship by seeming to mistrust it, Mary-asked Mrs. Peyton 
what this chest contained. 

‘Relics, my dear,’ she answered gravely ; ‘they should be in my 
room by rights, and not in yours.’ 

Then she sighed heavily and turned away, in a manner that 
forbade further questions. 

That same night, when Mary chanced to be sitting up late in her 
room, she was surprised to hear her door softly opened, and Mrs. 
Peyton come in. She had no candle, which, though their rooms were 
contiguous, seemed strange, since she could hardly have expected, 
at that time of night, to find a light in her young friend’s room. 
Mary started up, but though Mrs. Peyton’s eyes were apparently 
wide open and fixed upon her, she took no notice of her presence. 
She had a key in her hand, and going straight to the chest un- 
locked it ; then throwing back the lid she proceeded to regard the 
contents with a look of unutterable woe. 

For the moment Mary imagined that the poor lady had taken 
leave of her senses, but this she soon found was not the case ; they 
were only in abeyance. Mrs. Peyton was walking in her sleep. 
Marvellous condition of the human mind, wherein we move and 
think’ and have our being in an unreal world! Not only our 
senses, but in a manner our very soul has fled from us, since 
being unconscious we are unaccountable for what we do even to 
God himself. There is always something weird in watching persons 
in this condition, but what is strange, the dearer and nearer they 
are to us, the more ‘ uncanny’ is the exhibition; the more nearly 
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they are bound to us, the more mysterious appears this spiritual 
separation between ourselves and them. 

There was a table beside the chest, and upon it, like one who 
was used to the matter (as indeed she was), the sleeper arranged 
what she took out of this sacred receptacle ; but every object she 
first handled reverently, pressed to her heart, and shed over it 
abundant tears, yet all in an awful silence. First there were 
some child’s playthings, battered and broken, and a pair of little 
shoes ; then some torn picture books, and a whip with a whistle— 
the relics, as it was plain, of infancy. Then came other books, dog- 
eared and soiled, but each of them carefully wrapped up, as though 
they had been jewels, in tissue paper; next a clasp knife with 
many blades, and then a letter. This she opened with great care 
and smoothed out the folds, which bore token of age and use. 

Who of us do not possess similar treasures; their hidiug place 
known to ourselves alone, their contents precious only to our own 
eyes ! 

This ‘dead leaf that kept its green’ was but a boy’s epistle, 
written in large round text, and telling, no doubt, some dull un- 
interesting news from the schoolroom or the playground ; but if 
it had been a dead lover’s note, she who held it could not have ex- 
hibited more distress and emotion. She did not read it—perhaps 
she could not—but that mattered little, since she had every 
syllable of it by heart, but fondled and caressed it as if it had 
been a dove or a dormouse. 

Mary’s position was a most embarrassing one; it pained her 
to be the witness of this sacred emotion, which was certainly not 
intended for her eyes, yet she feared the consequences of awaken- 
ing the sleeper. There was nothing for it but to remain quite still : 
if she could have averted her eyes from the scene before her she 
would have done so, but an irresistible fascination compelled her 
attention. The contents of the chest resembled the strata in 
a geological cabinet ; they were arranged in chronological order, 
but the last epoch, alas, that of manhood, was of short duration. 
It was clear from the nature of the relics that the departed had 
died young. There was nothing that spoke of old age, or even of 
maturity. A light walking cane, such as none but a young man 
would have carried; a picture or two of the kind which takes the 
fancy of undergraduates; a cigar case worked by some feminine 
hand ; and again more letters. These last were tied up with black 
ribbon, and Mrs. Peyton did not undo them, but held them in her 
hand at a little distance from her, apparently lost in woeful] 
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thoughts; doubtless the colour of their fastening betokened their 
contents, and she had not the heart to read them. 

From the first, Mary had understood that these things were all 
that was left to Mrs. Peyton of her dead boy. She guessed too 
why they were not, as the other had said, where they by rights 
should be, in her hostess’s own room. Their presence there would 
have aroused the anger of her husband, implacable as ever against 
her graceless son. It was probably considered a crime in his 
unhappy mother even to retain them, much more to mourn over 
them; but Mary’s mention of the chest that day had perhaps 
recalled them to the poor lady’s mind and caused this unconscious 
visit. It was an unspeakable relief to the girl when her hostess 
had come to the end of these memorials, and quietly proceeded to 
replace every article in the place from which she had taken them. 
Then she gently closed the chest and locked it, and with a sigh 
that seemed to come from her very soul, and shaking her head in 


a slow and pitiful manner, left the room as silently as she had 
entered it. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SUITORS. 


As to that painful scene in her own chamber of which Mary had 
been an involuntary spectator, it is needless to say that she said 
nothing to anyone; but the remembrance of it drew her still 
nearer to her hostess, as to one who stood in sore need of loving 
sympathy. Mrs. Peyton, on her part, though unconscious of its 
motive, was quick to see this growing tenderness, and reciprocated 
it with a demonstrativeness which under the circumstances was 
scarcely prudent, and which, for one thing, made Mrs. Scarsdale 
Mary’senemy. Mrs. Peyton,as may be imagined, was by no means 
one of those high-placed, heartless women to whom the feelings 
of those beneath them are subject of profound indifference ; 
but her affection for Mary flowed in so deep and quick a stream 
that it carried her away with it, and she thought little of its effect 
on those about her. 

Moreover, Scarsda!e, though she had long been Mrs. Peyton’s 
own maid, had never enjoyed her confidence, and therefore 
perhaps her mistress did not sufficiently credit her with the 
resentment with which Mary’s advancement and her own efface- 
ment inspired her. She was, in fact, consumed with jealousy. 
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That quiet ‘ You may go now, Scarsdale,’ with which Mrs, Peyton 
dismissed her every evening, while Mary remained in her room for 
a private talk, struck through the tight stays of her waiting-woman 
into her very soul. What was poison to her wound, she found 
herself for a long time without sympathisers. Her fellow servants, 
with whom she was no great favourite, had not only nothing to 
complain of Miss Marvon, but had all a good word for her. Her 
gentle manners, and her carefulness to avoid giving trouble, made 
her popular. with them; and whenever they had a favour to ask of 
their mistress they soon found that there was no surer way of obtain- 
ing it than through her new ‘companion.’ Mary knew nothing of 
the great systems of philosophy, but she unconsciously did her best 
to ‘increase the sum of human happiness,’ which—with the ex- 
ception of its supplement, the ‘decrease of human misery ’—is 
perhaps to be recommended above all others for general wear. She 
especially interested herself in Japhet Marcom, Mr. Peyton’s deaf 
and dumb attendant, whose sign language she learned with great 
rapidity, and who repaid her for her kindly notice of. him with 
an attachment only second to that which he evinced for his master. 
Even to Scarsdale herself she was as courteous, and would have 
been as kind, as to the rest, but that lady resented her civilities 
as though they had been some odious form of patronage, and 
replied to them in a manner that not only suggested ice, but 
rough ice. From her fellow servants, as I have said, she received 
no encouragement in this behaviour; but her complaints reached 
the ears of others in a higher sphere, and received what. she con- 
ceived to be their meed of sympathy, but which was in fact.a by 
no means disinterested condolence. None of the Happy Family 
grudged Mary Marvon her favour with Mrs. Peyton. That lady 
was, as it were, shunted off the main line of their calculations, 
and could neither assist nor obstruct them in reaching the terminus 
of their hopes. But Mary’s obviously rapid advancement in the 
good graces of their host filled them with distrust and consterna- 
tion. 

She had indeed become so dangerous in the eyes of ‘some 
of them as to suggest conciliation and something more. Under 
ordinary circumstances, indeed, it may not have seemed unnatural, 
that, being so young and comely, Mary should inspire admiration 
even in those who deemed her interests antagonistic to their own.; 
but in the case of a great. metaphysician like Mr. Marks, or of a 
transcendentalist such as Mr. Nayler, nothing so gross and vulgar 
was to be looked for; the personal attentions which they con- 
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descended to pay to her must be considered, not as the evidence of 
any human weakness within, but as a method of self-defence—a 
desperate remedy. A keen observer—who must, however, have 
had exceptional opportunities of observing them, for their demon- 
strations were very prudent—would nevertheless have concluded 
that they were making love to her; and this was a conviction 
that, in course of time, notwithstanding she knew that they were 
such professed philosophers, was borne in upon Mary herself. Of 
course she was mistaken, as indeed it proved; but in the mean- 
time their conduct was certainly, to say the least of it, suggestive. 

In the first place, Mr. Marks, when alone with Mary, would 
voluntarily divorce himself from his professed passion, metaphysics, 
and converse, after an intermediate stage or two, like an ordinary 
mortal; he confessed to her that in her presence he forgot. his 
Kant—by which he was charitably understood to mean his favourite 
author—and was tempted to exchange his system for one more 
spiritual, such as that which speculates upon how many angels 
can dance upon a pin’s point, and then again he would sigh as if 
struck by an afterthought, and protest that there was only one 
angel for whom he cared a pin, and that she was in his imme- 
diate vicinity. This was not his first day’s work, we may be sure, 
or his second, but this is what it came to, He gave her to 
understand, that hitherto, for all his learning, he had been as a 
blind man until her presence had opened his eyes, a statement 
which caused poor Mary (who thought him mad) to open her eyes 
to their extreme limit. ‘ Yes,’ he said, with an air of profound 
conviction, ‘ until I saw you, Miss Marvon, the revelation of the 
beautiful had not been vouchsafed to me, and it transcends all 
expectation. The effect of it, as you yourself cannot have failed 
to observe, is very considerable, even in the lowest types of 
humanity ’ (here he glanced significantly at Mr. Nayler, who was 
looking such daggers of jealousy at him, as, had he’ not been a 
mere presentment, must have pierced him through and through ;) 
‘ you may judge therefore how it thrills the soul of one who: knows 
how to think and feel.’ 

It was impossible to reply to such rhetoric, and Mary used to 
nod from time to time, thereby unconsciously giving him great 
encouragement, and murmur to herself by way of comfort, ‘ After 
all, he is quite harmless.’ But as time went on Mr. Marks grew so 
much bolder and plainer, even to the dropping hints of what a 
pleasant place Letcombe Hall would be for them to live in should 
Mr. Beryl Peyton have the good sense to leave it to one or other of 
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them, how likely it was that he would do so, and how expedient it. 
was for both of them to co-operate to that end, that Mary had at 
last to put her foot down and crush these very unwelcome specula- 
tions. And then it was that she was given to understand that 
Mr. Marks had all along been talking metaphysics, or in other words 
had not really meant anything he said. 

Mary’s experience with Mr. Josiah Nayler was slightly different ; 
that gentleman had not the sublime courage, or, as Mr. Marks’s 
enemies did not scruple to term it, the consummate impudence, of 
his rival, and made his advances with more caution. Conscious of 
his backwardness in this respect, he presently informed Mary, with 
every sign of a sincere remorse, that it had arisen from a doubt in 
his own mind as to the reality of her existence. There was no 
test, as he explained to her, by which you could be certain to 
detect presentments, and the fact of her appearance in so angelic a 
garb (here he bowed his long body in such a manner as to suggest 
a note of admiration becoming, by evolution, one of interrogation ), 
so far from satisfying him on this point, had only rendered him 
the more suspicious. An evil ‘presentment’ revealed itself at once ; 
(poor Mary, who knew nothing of this theory, thought he meant a 
presentiment, and, eagerly snatching at this straw by way of intelli- 
gibility, nodded adhesion); but a good, and especially a beautiful 
presentment, had to be examined with caution. He had, however, 
given his best attention to her, and was convinced—here he gently 
took her hand and pressed it tenderly—that she was as palpable as 
she was pure. 

With her strong sense of humour it was difficult for Mary to 
keep her countenance, but the remembrance of Charles Sotheran’s 
remark, that the inmates of Letecembe Hall gave it a very strong re- 
semblance toa private madhouse, stood her, as in Mr. Marks’s case, 
in good stead. She felt a pity for Mr. Josiah Nayler which made 
her bear with him with a patience that would have been other- 
wise impossible, or even culpable. There was a method, however, 
even in Mr. Nayler’s madness, and the time came when he, too, 
ventured delicately to hint that since two humans, male and 
female, the one the type of thought and the other of comeliness, had 
had the extraordinary good fortune to make one another’s acquaint- 
ance, it would be madness indeed, in a world of presentments, not 
to unite themselves together, not indeed for their own benefit 
(for such an idea was unworthy of them), but for the advantage, 
and possibly even for the preservation, of the human race. 

To this Mary quietly replied, that if ever she married, it would 
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not be upon general principles, but from attachment to some 
particular individual. 

‘ But suppose,’ exclaimed Mr. Nayler, ‘ that you should take a 
fancy to a presentment ?’ 

‘I should prefer a presentment whom I fancied,’ was her 
audacious rejoinder, ‘ to ever so real a person for whom I had neither 
fancy nor respect.’ 

An observation which, indignant at his philosophic mode of 
courtship (which she mistook for impertinence), she accompanied 
with such a look of scorn that he could hardly be in doubt of its 
personal application. 

Then perceiving all hope of alliance was over, Mr. Josiah 
Nayler descended from the heights of philosophy and gave battle 
on the level plain of practical common sense. 

‘It is clear to me, young lady,’ he said with an angry flush on 
his face, ‘ that you have altogether mistaken my meaning. It is 
unnecessary to make any future allusion to the matter. If, under 
the delusion that I have made you an offer of marriage, you 
should think fit to communicate the circumstance to Mrs. Beryl 
Peyton, I give you fair warning that I shall deny it.’ 

Mary’s unfortunate mistake with respect to these students of 
philosophy—for it cannot be conceived that two persons who had 
devoted themselves to that special study should not know their 
own minds—not only cost her their friendship, but made them 
her irreconcilable enemies. 

As to Dr. Bilde, he had despised her from the first; her 
gentleness and sympathy were attributes that at once stamped 
her, in his opinion, as a fool, while the indignation which his 
sentiments occasionally compelled her to express, offended him. 

Against Mr. Hindon she had been forearmed and forewarned. 
On the very next day after her arrival, Mrs. Welbeck, finding her- 
self next to Mary at tea in the drawing-room, became extremely 
confidential, and narrated to her (as her custom was whenever she 
could find a listener) the whole woeful story of her married life. 

‘lf you will take my advice, my dear young lady,’ she con- 
cluded, ‘ you will never place your happiness in the hands of faith- 
less Man. By the bye,’ she added, with no more privacy than was 
involved by holding up a very thin piece of bread and butter 
between herself and the rest of the company like a fan, ‘has Mr. 
Hindon proposed to you yet? Well, he will,’ she continued, as 
Mary made a gesture of alarmed negation. ‘I believe he has 
proposed even to Miss Parks,’ 
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‘What is that you are saying, Mrs. Welbeck?’ inquired the 
maiden thus alluded to, in quick sharp tones. 

‘I am warning Miss Marvon against faithless Man.’ 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Welbeck,’ interposed Mrs. Peyton, with 
some seriousness, for she did not approve of that lady’s confidences, 
especially when addressed to Mary, ‘you must not traduce the 
whole sex on account of the behaviour of individuals.’ 

‘ They are all alike,’ urged Mrs. Welbeck confidently. 

‘I am sure Professor Parks was never a Don Giovanni,’ said 
Mrs. Peyton. 

‘And I would ask you, Mrs. Welbeck,’ said Adela, wishing. to 
repay her hostess for her compliment to her brother, ‘has not 
Mr. Beryl Peyton led a monogamous life ? ’ 

‘I don’t impute it to him,’ returned Mrs. Welbeck, to whom 
long words were not so familiar as to her interlocutor, the ornament 
of many platforms; ‘if he has, let us hope it is all over now.— 
Ahem!’ 

This warning cry announced the advent of the gentlemen, and 
amongst them Mr. Hindon, who, as it so happened, seated himself 
next to Mary. 

‘Now mark my words, he is going to do it,’ whispered Mrs. 
Welbeck in Mary’s ear, as she left her side to go to the piano, on 
which she was an accomplished performer. And before the second 
tune was played Mr. Hindon did do it. 

He was as confidential as Mrs. Welbeck had been, and more 
so, for he had an imagination to work with. He spoke of first 
love as a sacred mystery, and then proceeded to disclose it. He 
had painted it as many times as Haydon painted his picture of 
Napoleon, and was thoroughly at home with his subject. From 
the general he slid into the particular, and, scarcely knowing how 
it happened, Mary found herself in full possession of the facts of 
Mr. Hindon’s age and ancestry, and of the figures of his income. 
If she had felt any interest in the matter, she would have been 
surprised to find him so young, and especially so rich. It seemed 
so strange indeed that he should be content to live as Mr. 
Peyton’s guest when he might have had a Letcombe Hall of his 
own, that Mary dropped a remark to that effect. 

‘True,’ he said, ‘but solitude is intolerable to me;-and until 
to-day’ (here his voice sank so low with excess of feeling, or 
because he feared to be overheard, that it grew almost ipentioeinhon 
‘nay, until this hour, I had never seen the being: 

‘Since you have, it seems, monopolised Miss Marvon, Mr. 
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Hindon,’ here again put in Mrs. Peyton, who had doubtless a shrewd 
suspicion of the tenor of his talk, ‘ perhaps you would use your 
influence with her to favour us with a song.’ 

*The very appeal which I was making to her,’ was the un- 
blushing rejoinder. ‘As I was just saying, I had never seen the 
being whose countenance so distinctly suggested a love of music 
as that of Miss Marvon.’ 

If the remark, confessedly made in haste, that all men are 
liars, is to be credited, they are at least not liars in the same 
degree. Some have a natural gift that way which art can scarcely 
improve, and for audacity, exaggeration, and a really remarkable 
faculty of impromptu invention, Mr. Hindon might be called a 
champion liar. What gave breadth and splendour to his efforts 
was his contempt for consistency, which saved him all that strain 
upon the memory, and trouble of dovetailing, which affects most 
men in his profession ; the lie came as natural, swift, and in- 
stinctive to him as the flicker of a serpent’s tongue. On the other 
hand, this habitual practice weakened the effect of what he said, 
and after a day or two, when he found an opportunity to renew 
his suit, Mary knew enough of him to reject it with an amused 


indifference, as though he had offered her a wax apple instead of 
a real one. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE ROMAN VILLA. 


It is a well-known, though unacknowledged fact, that diligent and 
hardworking persons can always find time for special purposes, 
while those who have nothing to do have rarely a moment to 
spare from their absorbing occupation. Thus it happened that at 
Letcombe Hall, whose inmates had only to follow the bent of their 
own fancies, arrangements for any expedition were made with 
difficulty, and in most cases put off indefinitely at the - last 
moment. The treat which Professor Parks had promised himself 
of acting as cicerone to Mary in the matter of the Roman Villa, 
had hung on hand for many weeks, and certainly through no 
material obstructions. There were vehicles in abundance at the 
Hall, at the disposal of any guest; the ejaculation of ‘ more 
curricles!’ attributed to the Indian Nabob, would have there found 
a ready response, but in Mary’s case not only man and horse were 
needed, but a chaperon. It was impossible, notwithstanding the 
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eulogium passed upon the Professor by his hostess, that he could 
escort Mary alone; the expedition was too fatiguing for Mrs. 
Peyton, and the other ladies always devised some excuse for absent- 
ing themselves. The real reason was that they had been there 
already, and suffered under the Professor’s patronage, and were 
not going to risk it—nay, there was no risk, it was a certainty— 
to undergo it a second time. Everyone who has visited the Royal 
Academy in company with an art critic, or gone over the Docks 
with an authority on statistics, will know why they shrank from 
visiting the Roman Villa in custody of Professor Parks. As a rule 
people are wonderfully patient under the application of information; 
a very little of it, I confess, goes a great way with me, though 
I don’t mind a sprinkling ; but no one likes a douche bath of it. 

It may be naturally suggested that Miss Adela Parks was the 
proper person to accompany her brother and Mary to this interest- 
ing spot, and indeed this was suggested to her. With admirable 
presence of mind she threw herself upon the protection of her host. 

‘I correct Porson’s proofs,’ she said, ‘ but need I listen to his 
lectures? Are the obligations of the tie of blood to have no 
limit?’ This skilful appeal to Mr. Peyton’s prejudices had the 
effect intended, and he threw the egis of his protection round 
her as regarded the visit to the Roman Villa. 

One morning, however, to the astonishment of the whole party, 
Mr. Beryl Peyton announced his intention of going himself. The 
revolution worked by this announcement in the views of the 
Happy Family was very remarkable. It wasas though Louis XIV. 
had, in the depth of winter, announced his intention of going to 
dine in the open air at Marly. What a moment ago would have 
seemed madness, became the most natural, or at all events the 
most delightful, proposition in the world. The Professor found 
himself for once the centre of attraction, and was reminded by 
everybody of the last (and first) time he had been so good as to act 
as their cicerone. They said that they should never forget it— 
which was very true. They paid this attention to the Professor in 
order that Mary should not flatter herself that she was the cause 
of Mr. Peyton’s unlooked-for resolve ; but in their hearts they knew 
that she was the cause, and that he did not care one farthing for 
either the Professor’s lecture or its subject. When the vehicles 
drove round to the front door, they were found to consist of two 
barouches and a pony carriage, into the latter of which, amid 
the hushed amaze of all beholders, the host quietly handed Mary 
Marvon and drove away with her, leaving the rest to follow, in a 
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state of mind by no means suitable to an expedition of pleasure. 
The gentlemen shrugged their shoulders, the ladies looked un- 
utterable things, and Miss Parks (who had thought it best, ‘ for 
dear Porson’s sake,’ to make one of the party after all) confessed to 
herself, with her hostess’s delicate state of health in her mind, 
that Mr. Beryl Peyton might not after all be quite so monogamous 
as she had imagined. 

As for Mrs. Welbeck, in replying with her laced handkerchief 
to a flutter of farewell from Mrs. Peyton’s window, she audibly 
muttered ‘ Poor woman!’ Dr. Bilde alone wore a look of content ; 
his habit of inflicting pain for scientific purposes, which at first 
had only made him indifferent, had begotten a relish for it; and 
the spectacle of so many fellow creatures in the torments of 
jealousy, from which he himself was free, gave him a sensible 
satisfaction. 

Though Mary Marvon was quite unaware of the envy that she 
had thus excited, she was conscious of the compliment her host 
had paid her, and, to say truth, would have gladly dispensed with 
it. It placed her in a position of prominence from which she 
shrank. But the pleasure and even triumph that had lit up Mrs. 
Peyton’s face when.she said ‘ My husband intends to take you in 
the pony carriage,’ had prevented her from showing the least un- 
willingness to accept his courtesy. 

Beryl Peyton had an easy natural way with him, however, which 
put those who were themselves natural at their ease at once. 
Pretence was pitiful in his eyes, and flattery hateful, though his 
very good nature sometimes prevented its due repression. He 
talked of the country, its pursuits and pleasures, as compared with 
those of the town, and gently drew out his companion’s views. 
Then he spoke of life at Letcombe Hall, which he said he feared 
was dull and gloomy to her, a question which she combated with 
modest gratitude, speaking, as well she might, of the kindness 
and consideration she had met with at Mrs. Peyton’s hands, and of 
the deep affection which she bore her. Then he spoke of his 
guests, not cynically, or with the least breach of the laws of hospi- 
tality, but in a manner that astounded her, from the keen apprecia- 
tion which he showed of the characters of each. She had hitherto 
been in doubt as to whether he was hoodwinked by them, or 
absolutely indifferent to their proceedings; she now found that 
he was neither; though their personal feelings as regarded himself 
seemed to have absolutely no interest for him. 

‘He who confers a benefit,’ he said, ‘and looks for gratitude, 
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gives nothing; if he expects subservience, he sells his favours at 
a higher price than they are worth. It is said, Miss Marvon,’ he 
added with a pleasant smile, ‘that the way of transgressors is 
hard, but I do assure you that that of the practical philanthropist 
is still harder.’ 

This was a subject on which she could be hardly expected to 
have an opinion; she could only murmur something about ‘deserts’ 
and ‘ merits.’ 

‘It has of course been my object to discover them,’ he replied. 
‘ My good people,’ he pointed with his thumb at the two vehicles 
behind them, as the proprietor of a travelling circus. might have 
indicated the contents of his caravans, ‘have all something to 
recommend them ; most of them have originality and talent, for 
which I can hardly be wrong in securing a fair field. But I some- 
times wonder whether I am on the right tack; whether perhaps 
I should not do better in securing the happiness of less eminent 
persons. I will suppose, for argument’s sake, that the worth and 
genuineness of each class are equal, in the latter case the benefits 
seem more certain, the effect more practical. What do you say, Miss 
Marvon ?’ 

The question did not embarrass Mary, as perhaps he expected 
it would do, since he kept his eyes averted from her as he put it. 
It had in her eyes no personal reference to herself whatever. 

‘I am afraid I scarcely understand you, Mr. Peyton,’ she 
rejoined. ‘I can hardly think you can be serious——’ 

‘I am quite serious in asking your advice,’ he put in quietly. 

‘ But if I may believe what everybody tells me, Mr. Peyton, you 
already practise the system of which you speak. It is not only 
the wise and learned, but the poor and friendless, who have reason 
to be grateful to you.’ 

‘Tut, tut! that is what fools call charity ; the parting with a 
few coppers which one doesn’t want to people whose penury 
magnifies them to crown-pieces. The rich man who does not give 
to the poor is a mere chrysalis devil. No, where I have erred, as I 
believe, is in not having sufficiently given my attention to the well- 
being of young people. I should like, for example, to smooth for 
them the rough path of true love, and set those who are worthiest 
of them independent of the frowns of fate.’ 

‘It is, at all events, a kindly aspiration,’ said Mary. 

‘That is not very encouraging, Miss Marvon,’ replied the old 
man with a strange smile ; ‘ but it is an honest answer.’ 

Here they arrived where the road forked. ‘ Would you like to 
see Dottrell Knob?’ he said ; ‘it is not much out of our way.’ And 
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without waiting for her reply, he took the left-hand road which led 
up to thedowns. Here they were on a high plateau, so level that 
the -elevation. he spoke of, though of no great height, loomed 
before them like an Egyptian pyramid. Nodoubt it reminded him 
of this, for he presently said, ‘ How little can men who have not 
genius leave behind them to remind posterity of their existence ; 
their memory fades out and dwindles day by day, when once they 
have left the scene of their labours.’ 

‘Fortunately, that is an idea that troubles few people,’ said 
Mary thoughtfully ; ‘at least, one’s notion is that those who do 
most good think least about it, so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, and thereby, without meaning it, endure the longest in the 
hearts of others.’ 

‘ Still the hearts of others are not a very enduring sepulchre. To 
know that todie means to be forgotten makes death less welcome. 
I can remember as a young man that I thought I should never 
die... I seemed of such importance, not only to myself, but in the 
scheme of creation, that it seemed to me the very judgment-day 
must. needs happen first.’ 

Mary stared at him in wonder, not so much at the monstrous 
egotism of which he spoke, as at his confession of it, to a girl of 
her age and in her position. She did not then know that it 
was her companion’s habit to indulge every impulse, and especially 
that of confiding to those who took his fancy the strangest and 
most. secret things. Still less did she guess that this mark of 
favour was often the precursor to the appearance of the name of 
its recipient in Mr. Beryl Peyton’s will. 

They had now reached the Knob, a mere huge hillock of green 
surrounded by fir-trees, the only sign of vegetation on the whole 
plateau. 

‘It is supposed,’ he said, ‘ though such cases of solitary sepul- 
ture are very uncommon, that one person only has been buried 
there, one of those early British chiefs about whom the Professor 
will discourse to you by the hour. I have caused, as you see—he 
pointed to a large fissure in the mound-side—excavations to be 
made in it, but they reveal nothing. When I die—or rather if I 
die before I have left written directions to that effect—will you be 
so good as to remember, Miss Marvon, that I enjoined it upon you 
that I should be buried there ?’ 

' Mary bowed her head; she was speechless with astonishment, 
and indeed with something like alarm.. She called to mind what 
Mr. Rennie had once said of her present companion, that though 
some people called him a philanthropist at large, others thought 
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he ought not to be at large, being as mad as a March hare; and 
what he had just said looked really very like madness. The next 
moment, however, Mr. Peyton seemed to have forgotten all about 
his late extraordinary request, and was pointing with his whip to 
the spot in the valley (into which they were already descending) 
where lay the object of their journey. 

When they reached it they found the rest of the party already 
arrived there, and awaiting them at the entrance of the Roman 
Villa ; not from respect to their host, but because the admission 
was sixpence a head; and they thought it just as well that that 
gentleman should pay it. As nothing was paid for by the guests 
at Letcombe Hall except their washing, the habit perhaps had 
become fixed, or as they had all seen the place before and did not 
want to see it again, they thought it only reasonable that they 
should be admitted gratis. The villa had been discovered on land 
belonging to two small proprietors, each of whom laid claim to 
the exhibition of it, so that in an open turnip field there was the 
curious spectacle of a couple of huts, each with a turnstile and a 
money-taker, as at the Crystal Palace. Number one claimed pre- 
cedence and a superior attraction, upon the ground that what he 
had to show had been first discovered ; number two had been 
later in the field, but had a greater store of antiquities to offer. 
So, though their names were Brown and Jones, they had been 
dubbed by the Professor, Romulus and Remus. 

To my mind there is always something disappointing in 
antiquities ; so much has to be taken for granted, so little is visible 
save to the eye of faith. Even at Pompeii one has rather to take 
the word of the learned than the evidence of one’s own observa- 
tion. ‘ This was a public house,’ for example, they tell us. ‘Many 
dozens of amphore, ete. (which have all been removed) were found 
here.’ Of course one doesn’t expect to see the ‘ potboy,’ nor the 
inevitable hanger-on of ‘ pubs’ outside, waiting for a job, but there 
is always a great deficiency of detail. In this case, however, the 
Professor supplied it. The first apartment in the villa, for instance, 
looked uncommonly like a place where an apartment was in course 
of construction, but had not as yet got beyond the ground plan. 
But for the Professor, Mary would hardly have recognised the grey 
marl flooring for ‘ tesserz,’ seen ‘ evidence of fire’ in the centre 
of them, or the ‘five flue tiles’ actually in situ. To her unin- 
structed gaze they resembled rubbish which the workmen had left 
and would presently cart away. Yet there was an earthenware 
drainpipe fixed into the wall, unmistakably, said the Professor, 
of Roman make ; besides a heap of charcoal and some pottery, 
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which, though broken, was brimful of archeological interest. 
Then there was the hypocaust, which, though it had tiles and a 
flue, was not easy to distinguish from a neglected hothouse where- 
from the flowerpots had been removed, and a magnificent example 
(said the Professor) of a suspenswra, or suspended floor, though, 
tired perhaps of its state of suspense, it had vanished altogether. 
It is fair to state that some apartments had really some ornamen- 
tation, though the phrase ‘ wall paintings of great beauty,’ which 
the Professor applied to them, seemed a little too flattering. 
Among them was a faded individual witha lyre playing to various 
blocks and splashes in mosaic, which the Professor confidently 
asserted to be Orpheus and the Brutes. He insisted upon poor 
Mary’s identifying some of these with fauns, peacocks, and the 
like, and on her making suggestions as to the rest. In a sort of 
desperation, assisted perhaps by the association of the creature 
with street music, she gave it as her opinion that one was a 
monkey, and thereby unwittingly established her reputation. 

‘ By jingo!’ exclaimed the Professor, ‘and so it is; but in no 
Orpheus pavement, though we have many specimens of them in 
this favoured land, has such an animal been heretofore discovered. 
My dear Miss Marvon, I congratulate you; when I have finished 
my work on ‘Prehistoric Britain’ I shall give my attention to these 
more modern matters, and you will then find yourself, I hope, not 
altogether unknown to fame.’ 

‘But are you sure it is a monkey?’ observed Mr. Nayler 
cynically. 

The Professor was furious ; to snatch a new discovery from the 
grasp of an archeologist is to rob the tigress of her last-born 
whelp. 

‘It is a presentment of one, at all events, sir,’ he answered 
viciously. 

‘It is most certainly a monkey,’ said Mr. Hindon, always 
prompt to acquiesce with the last speaker. 

‘ And there can be no one,’ sneered Dr. Bilde, who had no such 
instinct, ¢ who is a better authority on such a subject than yourself.’ 

If the Professor had not here interposed his authority, as being 
in a manner ‘in the chair,’ and proceeded to descant with great 
fire and energy upon a copper coin (looking very like a bad half- 
penny) of the time of Honorius, there might have been an un- 
pleasantness. 

‘ What does the Professor mean ?’ inquired Mary confidentially 
of Mrs. Welbeck, ‘by a coin being found in situ ?’ 
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‘Heaven knows, my dear,’ answered that lady, who did not 
quite perceive the point of the observation, ‘but I saw him take 
it out of his pocket.’ 

Up to this point Mary had earned golden opinions from the 
lecturer by reason of her attention and intelligence; but her 
reputation was doomed to be shortlived. They had now arrived in 
the Chamber of the Four Seasons ; that is the chamber whose floor 
had in each of its four corners a representation of the Seasons, 
but only one was left. It depicted a lady with very scanty drapery, 
and the great question was, was she Summer or was she Winter ? 
It was argued, with what might be literally termed a decent pro- 
bability, that nothing but a very high temperature could have 
excused her appearing in so very slight a garb; she had, however, 
an object in her hand which some persons of imagination, among 
whom was the Professor, contended was a starved bird, and on the 
strength of this allegorical design, they insisted upon it that she 
was Winter. The Professor had just opened his brief upon this 
favourite subject, which naturally required delicate and euphuistic 
treatment, when a terrible thing happened to Mary; she heard 
in the next apartment her host speaking to some newcomer in a 
tone of hearty welcome, and then a reply in tones that had once 
been dear to her, but which she had hoped never to hear again. 

‘You were quite right to come on here,’ said Mr. Peyton 
cheerily. ‘I owe you an apology for not remaining at home to 
receive you.’ Then came the voice again, uttering some common- 
place courtesy, which nevertheless set poor Mary’s heart beating 
and her pretty cheeks aflame. Of the Professor’s lecture she 
caught nothing ; she knew that he was appealing to her about the 
starved bird, but did not know that he was calling the opponents 
of his theory hard names; she only caught the one word parrot. 

‘Yes,’ she said, with a pretence of earnest conviction, ‘no doubt 
it’s.a parrot.’ 

There was alittle shout of laughter, in which the Professor did 
not join, a sudden silence, such as is caused by a new arrival, and 
then his introduction to the various members of the party by his 
host. Mary did not turn her eyes that way, but kept them fixed 
upon the starved bird till Mr. Peyton’s voice addressed her. 

‘ Miss Marvon, my friend Mr. Edgar Dornay—one of the young 
people,’ he added in a whisper, ‘I have asked to Letcombe, in 
hopes to make the Hall more pleasant to you.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A Faithful Parish Priest. 


A good man ther was of religioun, 

That was a poure parsone of a toun ; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 
His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent ; 

And in adversite ful patient ; 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithes. 
Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven out of doute, 
Upon his poure parishens aboute, 

Of his offring, and eke of his substance 

He coude in litel thing have suffisance. 
Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder 
In sicknesse and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite, 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf, 

This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf, 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught. 
Out of the Gospel he the wordes caught, 
And this figure he added yet therto, 

That if gold ruste, what shuld iren do ? 


UCH was the description given by Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, of the faithful parish priest exactly five 
centuries ago. For the famous pilgrimage to Canterbury is 
alleged with good reason to have taken place in the reign of 
Richard II. of England, about the middle of April 1383. 
Although many generations of men have passed away since 
then, the same moral and spiritual wants still exist in rural 
parishes. There are the same tillers of the soil, the Pagani or 
country-people, who, but for the services of the faithful parish priest, 
would soon relapse into Paganism. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
whether the rural classes of the country have obtained the benefits 
of our so-called civilisation in anything like the same proportion 


as the other classes of the community. 
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In country parishes, when the lord of the land is not resident 
upon the soil, and the farmer is comparatively little elevated 
above the labourer whom he hires; where there is no commerce, 
no interchange of commodities between one class and another— 
in short, no middle class—the only person of influence who 
remains is the parish clergyman. He represents something 
better than the meat that perisheth. He represents religion, 
morality, and duty. He is generally a man of learning; often a 
man of science. He possesses innumerable opportunities for 
doing kindnesses. He can help in sorrow and sickness. He can 
protect the simple-minded labourer against the hardness of his 
employer. He is, indeed, more than any one interested in the 
happiness, industry, morality, and sobriety of every family in his 
charge. 

He meets his people every week, or oftener, in the parish 
church The place is consecrated by time, by religious usage, 
by the spiritual presence of their forefathers, and by the sur- 
rounding graves of their kindred. They sit before him week by 
week, and listen to his advice, his instructions, his admonitions, 
and his interpretation of the word of God as applicable to their 
daily life and conduct. The parish priest is near them at the 
most joyous and the saddest hours of their lives. He marries 
them to each other. Their children pass under his hands at 
baptism. He visits them in trouble and sickness; and at death 
he consigns them to the grave—‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.’ 

All these conditions were beautifully illustrated by the life of 
the Rev. John Stevens Henslow, the Faithful Parish Priest of 
this memoir. He was a distinguished man of science. In his 
own department he took the highest rank. Yet it was in the 
performance of his duties as a village pastor that he shone pre- 
eminently, in this respect not only pointing a moral, but 
establishing an example. 

John Stevens Henslow was born at Rochester in 1796. In 
his early years he displayed an active taste for natural history. 
He was fond of beasts and birds, and everything that lived. He 
explored the woods of Kent for insects, and the shores of the 
Medway for shells and crustacea. He was sometimes scolded by 
his parents for spoiling his clothes whilst wading in the salt 
marshes adjoining the river Medway. The boy had a quick and 
observant eye. He even discovered some new specimens of 
lepidoptera, which were given by his father to Dr. Leach, and 
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deposited by the latter, with descriptions of their habitats, in the 
British Museum. 

After receiving the ordinary branches of school education, 
Henslow was entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the age 
of eighteen. Four years later he took his degree of B.A., and 
obtained the fair place of sixteenth wrangler. Besides divinity, 
he studied mineralogy and chemistry. The year after he took 
his degree, he had the pleasure of accompanying Professor Sedg- 
wick in a tour through the Isle of Wight, when he took his 
first lessons in practical geology. 

He now began to work with the hammer in the fields, and 
during the long vacations he was constantly employed, rambling 
from place to place, and increasing his knowledge of geology, 
mineralogy, and natural history. He made original investigations 
into the geology of the Isle of Man, and the Isle of Anglesea ; 
the results of which were published in the first volume of the 
‘Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society,’—a society 
which he was the means of establishing in conjunction with 
Professor Sedgwick and others, and which still exists and flourishes. 

So much good work could not but tell. Henslow became dis- 
tinguished, even amongst his distinguished fellows. In 1822, at 
the age of twenty-six, he was appointed professor of mineralogy. 
He held this position for three years, after which he was appointed 
professor of botany, which he retained to the close of his life. 
In 1823 Professor Henslow married, and in the following year he 
took orders, when he officiated as curate of Little St. Mary’s, one 
of the churches in Cambridge. He was obliged to take pupils 
from the straitness of his income as a married man. 

Amongst his numerous friends at this time was the late 
Charles Darwin, who communicated to the Rev. L. Jenyns (the 
author of an admirable memoir of Professor Henslow) some very 
pleasant recollections. ‘I became very intimate with Professor 
Henslow,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘and his kindness was unbounded. 
He continually asked me to his house, and allowed me to accom- 
pany him in his walks. He talked on all subjects, including his 
deep sense of religion, and was entirely open. I owe more than 
I can express to this excellent man. His kindness was steady. 
When Captain Fitzroy offered to give up part of his own cabin to 
any naturalist who would join in the expedition in H.M.S. Beagle, 
Professor Henslow recommended me, as one who knew very little, 
but who, he thought, would work. I was strongly attached to 
natural history, and this attachment I owed, in large part, to him. 
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During the five years’ voyage he regularly corresponded with me 
and guided my efforts; he received, opened, and took care of all 
the specimens sent home in many large boxes ; but I firmly believe 
that, during these five years, it never once crossed his mind that he 
was acting towards me with unusual and generous kindness... . 
It always struck me that his mind could not be even touched by 
any paltry feeling of vanity, envy, or jealousy. With all this 
equability of temper and remarkable benevolence there was no 
insipidity of character. A man must have been blind not to 
have perceived that beneath this placid exterior there was a 
vigorous and determined will. When principle came into play, 
no power on earth could have turned him one hair’s breadth.’ 

In 1832 Professor Henslow was appointed vicar of Cholsey- 
cum-Moulsford, in Berkshire. He did not leave Cambridge en- 
tirely, but spent only the long vacations amongst his parishioners. 
He still continued his lectures at the university and his investi- 
gations into botanical science. It is unnecessary to describe 
the admirable manner in which he conducted the duties of his 
office. Without further reference to this part of his career, we 
proceed to the period when he was appointed to the living of 
Hitcham, in Suffolk, in 1837. He found that his duties as 
clergyman of a large parish could not be properly attended to 
except by constantly living among his people, and he came to the 
determination to quit the university altogether. After taking up 
his residence at Hitcham, for more than twelve years he was not 
absent from it for a single Sunday. 

Let us give the reader an idea of the Professor’s new charge. 
Hitcham was a large and neglected rural parish, containing about 
a thousand persons, spread over an extent of 4,117 acres of land. 
The population consisted of farmers and labourers. The farmers 
numbered about forty. One or two had large farms; the rest 
were small. There were no resident gentry in the parish. The 
village consisted of a long straggling street, situated on the road 
from Hadleigh to Stowmarket. It was some three miles in 
length, with groups of cottages at intervals, and single ones 
dotted here and there. The roads right and left of the principal 
one contained more cottages, single or in groups. The amount 
of roadway in the village was about thirteen miles. 

The only good house in the village was the rectory, which 
was large and convenient. The church is at one end of the 
village, and the rectory about a quarter of a mile from the 
church. The church stands low, the village extending up a 
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rising ground on one side, and the rectory standing upon another 
on the other side. Although the village contained no good 
shops, it had a public-house and two beershops ; with two black- 
smiths, a carpenter, a butcher, and so on. The little town of 
Bildeston, about a mile from the south end of Hitcham, was the 
chief shopping-place in the neighbourhood. 

The population of Hitcham, at the time of Professor Henslow’s 
appointment, was in a low condition. The poor’s-rate was very 
heavy, amounting to an average of 27s. for every man, woman, 
and child in the parish. Drunkenness, poaching, sheep-stealing, 
and immoral habits abounded. Witchcraft was still believed in and 
practised. The people were almost entirely without education, only 
one dame’s school existing in the village. The farmers intellec- 
tually were little better than their servants; they were doggedly 
opposed to any change in the moral and physical conditions of 
the parish. The majority of the population were only so many 
able-bodied paupers. Here was work requiring all the energy and 
force of will for which Mr. Darwin said the new rector was distin- 
guished, and also for all his patience and perseverance in well-doing. 

Mr. Henslow set to work with awill. The church was empty ; 
the parishioners had left off going to church. Preaching had 
gone on from year to year, while the people had gone on from 
bad to worse. Words had gone in at one ear and out at the 
other ; the sermons were at length addressed to empty benches. 
As the people would not come to church, it was necessary that 
the rector should go to them. He was determined to win them 
over by sympathy, by kindness, by conciliation. Moral and 
religious lessons were of little use. The people could not under- 
stand them. But how to get access to their minds and affections ? 
By the simple means of amusement. Anything harmless would 
do, provided it answered the purpose. 

At first Mr. Henslow started a cricket club, in order to draw 
the young people to him. He encouraged them in their manly 
games, and took part in the amusement. But the women and 
children must not be neglected. Being an excellent chemist, he 
got up pyrotechnic displays upon the rectory lawn, at which the 
whole people of the neighbourhood attended. Having drawn 
them together in this way, he would produce some of his 
curiosities and give them a little address. He would show off, 
in a familiar way, the working of an ordinary pump; or give his 
hearers some new views of mechanics, or chemistry, or even of 
agricultural improvements. 
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But he must begin at the beginning. He must get hold of 
the children, and imbue their minds with the knowledge of good. 
For this purpose he provided for the erection of a school. It 
had but slender support from his parishioners, and he completed 
it mostly at his own expense. He arranged the method of 
teaching, and provided that the sympathies as well as the faculties 
of the children should be roused by a combination of the religious 
and secular elements. It was in this school that he introduced 
botanical lessons as part of the regular system. His object was 
first to develop the faculties of the children by careful observa- 
tion, and then to induce them to take a special interest in the 
works of God. The success which attended the method of 
teaching led to its being adopted by the Council of Education, 

vand it was afterwards followed successfully in various parts of the 
country. 

At length, through his kindness and conciliation, which were 
never failing, the rector began to win over some of the better- 
class labourers. The year after he came to the parish he con- 
ferred with them as to the establishment of ploughing matches. 
He thought that this might lead to the better cultivation of the 
soil. The wiser labourers were in favour of them, though ‘ silly 
Suffolk’ was rather against them. The dense-headed farmers 
were opposed to the new institutions. ‘They were all in favour of 
the old way of doing things. Let parsons look after their pulpits, 
and they would look after the ploughs. Nevertheless, the plough- 
ing matches were established, and proved successful. 

Mr. Henslow had greater difficulties to encounter with the 
employers than with the employed. The opposition of the former 
came to a head when he proposed to introduce the allotment 
system into the parish. Who had ever heard of such a system 
of undermining the authority of the employers? And yet to 
Mr. Henslow it seemed very important that the labourer should 
possess the means of adding to his comfort, if not to his inde- 
pendence. The wages of labourers were then from 7s. to 10s. a 
week ; and the farmers used generally to reduce the pay if the 
weather prevented a man from working even for half a day. 
What could this morsel of a weekly salary do to maintain a wife 
and family in comfort ? 

‘How do poor men live?’ was a question that Mr. Henslow 
often set himself to solve ; and the result was often despair! He 
was of opinion that the holding of an allotment would give the 
labourer -a small degree of independence, which would certainly 
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not interfere with the service he owed to his master. On the 
contrary, it would give him a respect for property; for he too 
would have ‘a stake in the hedge.’ He would work at his allot- 
ment in his leisure hours ; his labour would bring him in a small 
return, which might increase the comforts of himself and family. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the farmers, Mr. Henslow 
held to his purpose. At a meeting of the Hadleigh Farmers’ Club 
he faithfully told them that they were morally bound to look 
after the cultivation of their labourers. That was a kind of 
agricultural produce to which they had not yet given proper 
attention. It was a description of culture which required its special 
manure. ‘This is not the place,’ he said, ‘nor is this a befitting 
occasion for me to appeal to you on any higher grounds than 
mere worldly policy, for recommending attention to their moral, 
intellectual, and social condition. One of the best manures you 
can provide for the description of culture I now allude to is to 
secure your labourers constant employment. I am no prophet ; 
but it needs no prophet to foreshow you what will certainly come 
to pass if your labourers are thrown out of employ. If profits 
are to depend in future upon increased produce, and not upon 
high prices, then there must be an increase of general intelligence 
among your labourers, to enable you to take advantage of im- 
proved methods of culture; and there must be increased labour 
also, to carry them out. I recommend to your serious attention 
that glorious maxim of the wisest of earthly monarchs, ‘ There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth ; but there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’ 

The agricultural labourers were then in a state of great dis- 
tress. They were ground down by hard treatment, and im- 
poverished through want of work. In the blindness of their 
ignorance they sought to destroy the property of their employers. 
Scarcely a night passed but the red sky reflected the blaze of 
burning corn ricks. Incendiary fires prevailed all over Suffolk 
and the eastern counties. And yet it was only by capital, and 
the savings of capital properly reinvested, that the condition of 
the labourers could be improved. 

This was the point that Mr. Henslow specially dwelt upon in 
his addresses to the landlords, the farmers, and the labourers. 
It seemed to him morally certain ‘ that the labourers might be 
very easily restored to a state of comparative comfort and inde- 
pendence, provided all landlords were sufficiently attentive to the 
great “moral duty ” which attaches itself to the possessors of 
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landed property.’ He wished these two broad facts to be kept in 
view: ‘that the labourers as a class were not enjoying the hope 
and comfort they ought to possess in our free, favoured, and 
Christian country ; and that the system of spade culture (which 
he advocated) had been shown to be capable of most materially 
improving their condition.’ 

Mr. Henslow did what he could to prove the efficacy of spade 
culture. He set the example. He let out a portion of his glebe- 
land in two allotments, and the work proceeded. In 1849 some 
charity lands in the parish were about to be re-let, when he called 
the attention of the parishioners to the subject. Through his 
energetic influence, he was enabled to increase the number of 
allotments in the parish to fifty, of one quarter of an acre each. 
The farmers, being of opinion that the allotment system would 
give the labourer a spirit of independence which would interfere 
with the service he owed to his master, determined to crush it. 
They held a meeting, and exacted a pledge from each other, 
that they would ‘refuse all employment and show no favour to 
any labourer who should hold an allotment.’ 

The rector nevertheless persevered in his course. He 
rebuked the farmers for their selfishness and illiberality, and 
stood up for the rights of the poor people. The farmers could 
not shut their eyes to the marked improvement, morally and 
physically, which took place in the parish shortly after the allot- 
ment system came into full operation; and in course of time 
they withdrew their opposition. The number of allotments went 
on increasing; until, in a few years, they amounted to nearly one 
hundred and fifty. 

Let us mention a few other schemes introduced by the 
rector for the improvement of the labourers. One was the in- 
stitution of horticultural shows. These were held twice in every 
year, on the lawn in front of the rectory house. The cultivators 
brought thither for competition their best flowers, fruit, vege- 
tables, and honey. Prizes were also offered for works of me- 
chanical ingenuity, such as carvings in wood. This was done 
with a view of encouraging the labourers to spend their long 
winter evenings profitably, in an amusing occupation. 

On the occasion of their horticultural shows, at which over 
ninety persons would exhibit, the Professor introduced a hobby of 
his own. He would, in his own marquee tent, exhibit his speci- 
mens of natural history—animals, birds, nests, reptiles, insects, 
and so on—with specimens in the arts, to illustrate the domestic 
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furniture, clothing, and utensils of the people of other nations. 
On such occasions he would give a conversational lecture—or 
‘lecturet,’ as he called it—to a delighted audience. He had 
something to interest everybody—men, women, and children. 

The growing lads were not forgotten. They had swings and 
poles for gymnastic exercises out of doors, and were allowed to 
play football on the lawn. The whole was a scene of pleasure 
and instruction, of harmony and goodwill. In the evening the 
villagers were entertained to tea, and the day was wound up with 
the vocal performance of ‘God save the Queen.’ All this could 
not but serve to cement the bond of union between the people 
and their instructor. How could they help admiring and loving 
him? 

The Hitcham people began to think better of themselves. 
At the horticultural shows the Hitcham men, it is said, ‘ distanced 
all competitors.’ They were able to show what they could do 
when properly helped. And with this, there was the growth of 
self-respect and self-reliance. The example set by the rector 
spread. Every man who does a good work does it for all time; 
its influence never ceases. His name may be forgotten, but the 
good he does remains and fructifies. The allotment system was 
taken up elsewhere. The horticultural shows were imitated in 
many parts of the country; and botany began to be taught in 
schools—not so much in village-schools, as at Hitcham, but in 
those of a higher class. 

The school-house was then about a mile and a quarter from 
the rectory; it was a tiring walk, but the Professor went there 
almost daily. He was quite proud of his botanical scholars. He 
took them into the fields, and taught them ‘ from the quick.’ The 
botanical excursions were looked forward to with great interest. 
The parson and the little children rambled through the fields in 
search of specimens of interest. Each of the flowers, and even of 
the weeds, had a story. 

The Professor had a tender and playful way with the 
children ; he attracted their love as well as their attention. He 
strengthened their habits of observation, and taught them to 
observe correctly. Hence the botanical excursions were always 
regarded with much pleasure. On some occasions he took a 
number of the adult parishioners with him; they rambled about 
with the children in search of plants. The horticultural shows 
were looked forward to; for there the little botanists got their 
prizes for proficiency. All these little things had a powerful in- 
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fluence in strengthening the attachment between the minister 
and his people. 

There were many, however, who could not understand botany. 
The adults were too far advanced in life to enter into details about 
orders, classes, and genera. But there was something to interest 
them too, and to open up their minds. He took them to Harwich, 
where they saw the unbounded ocean, the rise and fall of the tides, 
and the ships going in and out of the haven. He went with them to 
the Museum at Ipswich, and explained to them its interesting con- 
tents. He went with them to London, where they saw the Crystal 
Palace, Kew Gardens, and the British Museum. Whilst showing his 
parishioners round the large conservatory at Kew, and describing 
the plants, a lady and gentleman asked to be allowed to join the 
party. When the walk came to an end, the gentleman com- 
plimented the guide on his intelligence, and slipped half-a-crown 
into his hand. Of course the gift was declined, but the kind- 
hearted guide afterwards said, ‘I hadn’t the courage to tell him I 
was Professor of Botany at Cambridge !’ 

The Professor established these excursions to Harwich, Ipswich, 
London, and elsewhere, in lieu of the annual tithe dinner, at 
which a good deal of drink used to be consumed, and much 
intemperance was produced. He addressed the parishioners on 
the subject, and announced his intention of discontinuing the 
dinner, and applying the money to the excursions, in which all 
could taxe a part. Sometimes as many as two hundred persons 
accompanied him, incluling members of his family and his 
servants. When the numbers were large, the parishioners con- 
tributed towards the necessary extra expenses. The farmers 
had now been won over, and were ready with their personal help 
as well as with their money contributions. After one of the 
excursions to Cambridge, the farmers of the parish, unable any 
longer to withhold some expression of their admiration, united 
in presenting the Professor with a silver cup! 

These excursions were continued for eight years in succession. 
They were found to be productive of the highest advantages. 
They brought the pastor and the people together, as well as the 
masters and the men. They got to know each other better, and 
to entertain a mutual respect for each other. A new world was 
opened up to the country people, many of whom had never before 
seen a city, or seen a public garden, or seen the sea. ‘Our heads 
would not be so full of drink,’ said a labourer, ‘if we had such 
things as these to occupy our minds.’ He was alluding to the 
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objects in a museum which had been visited in one of the village 
excursions. On these occasions everything was conducted in the 
most orderly manner throughout. 

Besides these admirable excursions, Professor Henslow esta- 
blished at Hitcham many provident funds, which had not before 
existed in the place. Although the villagers had not much to 
save, he helped them to take care of the crumbs, so that ‘ nothing 
should be lost.’ He instituted the coal and clothing clubs, the 
wife’s society, the medical club, the loan and blanket fund, all of 
which were found of use in times of distress and difficulty. 

On the death of the Rev. W. Kirby, the celebrated entomolo- 
gist, who was the first president of the Society for instructing 
the Working Classes, Professor Henslow was unanimously elected 
his successor. On the occasion of his installation, the late Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes gave a lecture, for the benefit of the museum. 
He was accompanied by Van Voorst, R. Taylor, Bowerbank, 
Wallich, Mitchell, and Lankester. Forbes says of the occasion, 
‘I stayed with Ransome, who gave a great dinner party; where 
it was pleasant to see the bishop, four or five clergymen, and 
a bushel of naturalists, all dining at the table of a Quaker 
chemist and druggist.’ It may be mentioned that Professor 
Henslow did a great deal for the Ipswich Museum. He planned 
and arranged the collection, and liberally contributed towards 
it, so as to bring it to the highest state of usefulness. 

In London he lectured but once, and then to the junior 
members of the Royal Family. He refused all other invitations, 
because he held that there was no excuse for scientific destitu- 
tion in the metropolis, and it was better that he shculd economise 
his resources for his own neighbourhood and the university. He 
was, however, invited by the late Prince Consort to give a short 
course of lectures at Buckingham-Palace. To this he gladly gave 
his consent; attributing the selection of himself with charac- 
teristic modesty to a desire on the part of the Prince to recognise 
his efforts in school teaching. The lectures which he gave were 
delivered viva voce. They were in all respects identical with 
those he was in the habit of giving to his little Hitcham scholars ; 
and the same simple language and engaging demeanour which 
had proved so irresistible in the village won over his Royal 
audience to fixed attention and eager desire for instruction. 

It is unnecessary here to refer to Professor Henslow’s scientific 
work, and to his numerous publications on botany and other 
branches. of natural history; or to his lectures at Cambridge, 
and his efforts in connection with the University Herbarium and 
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Botanical Gardens. He was a man of wide culture—a zoologist, 
an entomologist, as well as an antiquarian. One thing may, 
however, be mentioned—his discovery of coprolites in the eastern 
eounties. These are the voidings of long extinct animals, princi- 
pally of saurians and sauroid fishes. They are found in the 
nodules of the secondary and tertiary strata of the earth’s crust, 
and yield, upon analysis, about 56 per cent. of phosphate of lime. 
The Professor believed that, when ground down, they might be 
used in place of bones as a fertiliser of the ground. He gave 
his discovery the widest circulation in the local papers, claiming 
no credit, no reward, no consideration even as the discoverer. 

The consequence was that the coprolites were dug up and 
collected in large quantities. They were ground down, spread 
upon the land, and were found to be of the greatest service for 
agricultural purposes. They proved a source of wealth to the 
proprietors and farmers, and gave employment to large numbers 
of labourers. The land in many parts of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Cambridge, is now honey-combed with phosphate pits; but up to 
the end of Professor Henslow’s life no acknowledgment, so far as 
we know, was ever vouchsafed for his services. 

But, indeed, it was not his habit to look for any reward. He 
acted throughout his life for the advantage of others, and not for 
himself. The late Mr. Darwin said of him: ‘I remember one trifling 
fact which seemed to me highly characteristic of the man. In 
one of the bad years for the potato I asked him how his crop had 
fared; but after a little talk I perceived that, in fact, he knew 
nothing about his own potatoes, but seemed to know exactly 
what sort of crop there was in the garden of almost every poor 
man in his parish.’ 

The faithful parish priest ‘ fed the flock of God . . . taking 
the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind.’ But what did he believe ? 
What truths did he inculeate? Was he High or Low, Broad or 
Narrow, Ritualistic or Evangelical? He belonged to no particular 
religious section. Christianity with him was not partisanship. He 
was above introducing the eccentricities of sectarianism within the 
Church. He endeavoured to impart to others the earnestness of 
faith which was the soul of his own life. He lived a good life 
before God and man. And yet he was ever ready to ‘reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine.’ This, too, 
he believed and practised: ‘ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widews in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ 
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Notwithstanding his love of nature, and his love of know- 
ledge, he never forgot the ‘one thing needful.’ The Rev. Mr. 
Jenyns says of him, that though he was no controversialist, and 
adhered to no particular theological system, ‘ he rather seemed to 
take his stand upon the Bible itself, which he daily studied, and 
with which he was thoroughly acquainted. The ground-work of 
his ministerial teaching was in strict agreement with the sacred 
volume, as it was also with the Articles of our Church. . . He 
confined himself chiefly to those parts of the Bible which had a 
plain practical bearing upon every-day life, which yielded the surest 
supplies of strength and consolation to the-Christian, and which 
also furnished the Christian minister with the most important 
topies for public preaching and private exhortation.’ 

His life came to a close too soon. He was a most indefatigable 
man, and gave himself too little rest, and perhaps too much toil. 
His mind was constantly occupied for the good of others, and for 
the good of his parish. Every little moment was filled up with 
work, All this made too large demands upon his heart; and 
when called upon to correct a congested state of the lungs, it 
failed to perform its function. 

His last illness came upon him rather suddenly. He caught 
a violent cold, which was followed by difficulty of breathing. He 
took to his bed, and never left it alive. Dr. Walshe, who was 
called in, pronounced the disease to be a complicated case of 
bronchitis, congestion of the lungs and liver, and an enlarged 
state of the heart. He lingered for seven weeks, and though he 
suffered much he waited with patience for the end. As a physio- 
logist, he took a lively interest in his own case. He even watched 
his own dying. He knew the successive symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, and discussed them with his medical attendants. 
His love of knowledge was unquenched to the last; it was mingled 
also with the fine spirit of the Christian. As he had lived a life 
of duty and goodness, so he died a model of patience and resig- 
nation to the Divine will. His only regret when dying was that 
he had not been able to do more good during his lifetime. 

At length he passed away quietly, in the 66th year of his 
age. He was followed to the grave by a large number of the 
village labourers, amongst whom were the allottees, and interred 
in Hitcham churchyard, which was filled with his mournin 


parishioners. ‘Thus lived, died, and was. buried, the Faithful 
Parish Priest. 


S. SMILEs. 
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May-fly Fishing. 


ELIGHTFUL as the first warm showery day of spring is 
to the trout-fisher, his golden days lie yet far before him. 
Halcyon times indeed are those few days towards the end of May 
(or more frequently the beginning of June), when ‘the insect 
bloom is on the wing,—that bloom and completeness of insect 
life being in his eyes the May-fly. This week is to him an epoch 
answering to the 12th of August in the grouse-shooter’s estima- 
tion. All manner of business and engagements must yield to its 
absorbing interest. Should the trout-fisher happen to be in 
Parliament, it must be a very pressing question which keeps him 
then in town. The fly-fisher of country house and rectory is for 
that week lost to wife and family. His friends know of old that 
it is useless to expect him during its continuance to be ever 
found at home. He is a lunatic let loose from Colney Hatch for 
the nonce. Fanum habet in cornu—he then wears his straw 
wig, and must ramble and be left alone: ‘ Johnson has come, 
dear, to consult you about taking the Moor Farm,’ says his wife 
to such a devoted fly-fisher, and is told abruptly, ‘ He must come 
again; Iam busy.’ The white-haired clerk calls after breakfast 
upon the rector with the message, ‘John Bastyn wants you to 
marry him, sir, at eleven o’clock to-morrow ;’ and is at once 
begged to carry his master’s compliments to Mr. Rowe at Upland 
Monachorum, who is no fisherman, and ask him to take the mar- 
riage. Even when the morrow comes, the eager parson cannot 
leave home for the river by the little garden wicket without being 
stopped by his factotum. ‘Please, sir, it hev been ordained to 
hev onions here and cabbages there, but what shall us do about 
the late carrots?’ &c. &c. Many foes, beside that supreme one, 
the postman, are in league to stop the fly-fisher when the winter’s 
dream is at length within his grasp—when the under-keeper has 
called before breakfast to tell him that ‘the May-fly be up horful 
strong in Veal’s meadow.’ 
Entrancing though the charms of May-fly fishing be, the 
insect is almost unknown on many of the Devon and Cornwall 
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rivers. There a kind of small cockchafer called locally the ‘ fern- 
web’ supplies its place in a feeble fashion. On many of the 
Midland streams the May-fly is only seen sporadically. One 
year it will abound, and be almost wholly absent for several more. 
It will be numerous on one stream, and next year be unknown on 
it. On other waters, after many years of regular appearance, it 
suddenly seems almost to die out. A curious theory accounts for 
this by ascribing great ravages to the swallow, which, thanks to 
the Bird Bill, has now greatly increased in numbers. Last year 
we found one solitary specimen of the true May-fly in the south 
of Devon long after it had died out in every other locality in the 
kingdom. Doubtless great floods destroy numberless pupe of 
the fly, and it stands to reason that the various insectivorous 
birds, especially the swallows, must considerably thin the ranks of 
May-flies; but on most rivers, in spite of these birds, a fair stock 
remains, if not so large as in past years. The fly generally wakes 
up to life and activity when damp weather has ushered in a warm 
sunny noon in June. May-fly, indeed, is most frequently a mis- 
nomer. Taking three years at random on our stream, 1873, 
1875, 1879, it appeared in those years respectively on June 4 
and 17 in the two latter cases. In 1877 it lingered till July 19. 
Cold weather speedily ‘puts down’ the rise. Even a cloud 
passing over the sun causes a marked diminution in the activity 
of the perfect insects, which flit and hover and sail over a stream 
like diurnal Jack o’ Lanterns, while the trout leap ceaselessly at 
them, and grow fatter and more sleek daily with the abundance of 
food on which they gorge themselves. Frequently the flies may 
be seen dancing aloft on a June evening: 


When day declining sheds a silver gleam, 
What time the May-fly haunts the pool or stream, 
When the sti!l owl skims round the grassy mead. 
(Gilbert White.) 


Then trout-fishing is at its best. Indeed, at Hungerford, on the 
Kennet, it does not begin until May, when there is some expecta- 
tion of the May-fly. 

Although the May-fly is so universal a favourite both with 
fish and fisherman, it is frequently confused with the different 
stone flies (phryganide) of the angler; very few persons know 
its life history, and several points in this are as yet entirely un- 
known. Its appearance, as has been said, is periodic, following 
in this a well-known entomological analogy. Walton’s statement 
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that pike grow from the pickerel weed is not more absurd than 
some of the theories which have been held on the pretty gauze- 
winged May-fly, that it emerges from the caddis-worm, and the 
like. The egg is dropped one season into the water and gra- 
dually hatches into a larva, very ugly and very savage, semi- 
transparent, active, and six-legged, with no gills, and therefore 
respiring through the general surface of the body. It lives under 
stones and changes its skin every few days. Gradually, seven 
pairs of branchiz, or gills, are developed. At length, rising to 
the surface, it splits open the case and rises as the perfect insect 
to dance away its little life and reproduce its kind, or fall into 
the water and form a dainty morsel for a trout. It is wonderful 
how rapidly this transformation takes place. Sir J. Lubbock 
watched it several times, and ‘from the moment when the skin 
first cracks, not ten seconds are over before the insect has flown 
away.’! Still its metamorphoses are said not to be concluded ; 
after a day or two the green drake (or May-fly) which has thus 
emerged loses another coat, and changes either into a grey or a 
black drake, the one being the female, the other the male, of the 
perfect insect. Every angler knows it in this form, flitting up 
and down with its own peculiar motion in the sunshine, or sitting 
disconsolate, with damp folded wings, should it be cold, on grass 
and sedges near the river’s brink. Dear as it is to the angler, we 
cannot find that his gratitude has spent itself in honouring the 
May-fly with a song. Not even Kingsley has sufficiently praised 
it in prose. That fine angler’s appreciation of the alder-fly is so 
eloquent that we could have safely trusted the cause of the gauzy, 
flitting, nymph-like ephemera to his hands: ‘O thou beloved 
member of the brute creation! ugly thou art in the eyes of the 
uninitiated vulgar; a little stumpy old maid, toddling about the 
world in a black bonnet and a brown cloak, laughed at by naughty 
boys, but doing good wherever thou comest, and leaving sweet 
memories behind thee; so sweet that the trout will rise at the 
ghost or sham of thee, for pure love of thy past kindnesses to 
them, months after thou hast departed from this sublunary 
sphere. What hours of bliss do I not owe to thee!’? In 
elegance of shape and attire, the May-fly is far superior to this 
fatal fly. Notice the delicate yellowish shade of its body, its 
transparent spotted wings, its aérial dance, its apparently aimless 
flight as busy swallows and mighty swifts plunge through the 


) Origin and Transformation of Insects, p. 21 (Macmillan, 1874). 
* Kingsley, Chalk Stream Studies in Prose Idylls (Macmillan, 1873, p. 65). 
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flitting tribe, like lancers and dragoons riding through a broken 
foe, and then re-forming, and again performing the same tactics— 
above all, notice the exquisite harmony of its colouring and its 
fidelity to its native stream, and then as you put up your rod 
and prepare to fasten on an imitation fly, compare its heavy 
unnatural appearance, though tied by the best maker, with the 
natural insect. Then you will see the boon which both to fish 
and fishermen is the May-fly. 

How to make even a passable imitation of it is a difficulty. 
The best we ever saw were tied by old John Hammond at 
Winchester. As a rule May-flies are tied too large. We lately 
saw some made by a famous West of England fly-tier, in which 
the wings were formed of two large yellowish-green feathers. 
This would only kill on a very windy day. On the other hand, too 
slim and small a May-fly is a great mistake. When wet, it 
becomes like the ghost of such a fly, and is never taken unless 
mistaken by a trout in this drenched, bedraggled state, for some 
other fly. A year or two ago cunning imitations of the May-fly 
were serit us by a maker to be tested. Not a fish would look at 
them; they were meant to float, but had with that view been 
dressed so coarsely that they terrified the trout. Kingsley re- 
commends a pale straw-coloured body ribbed through the whole 
length with red hackle, and asserts that he has known it beat a 
bare-bodied fly in the ratio of three fish to one. Ephemera gives 
several dressings in his excellent Manual. Whether the three 
tails of the fly be made of rabbits’ whiskers or three hairs from a 
black bear (both of which he recommends), our own belief is that 
the artificial fly must be large and yet not cumbrous, more 
greenish than yellowy, and the wings, without being abnormal, 
must yet be fuller than those of the real insect. 

Our first experience of catching a large trout on such a fly is 
still fresh, though it happened many years ago, With much care 
the fly was artistically cast into an eddy where three or four trout 
were feeding, and was at once seized by a goodly fish. Having 
strong tackle, there was no need to ‘play’ long with it, and ina 
short time it was half drawn, and of its own accord half rushed up 
a sloping bank, where it remained quiet a moment or two, having 
got rid of the hook, and eyed us as we, amazed at its size, gazed 
for a precious second or two at it. Such a scene could not last 
long, and as we rushed at it with the landing-net, it leapt up, 
and at once fell backward into its native brook. But the next 
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fish did not escape in like manner, nor the next again: angling 
being one of the sciences in which a man grows old learning. 

But it is time to try this ‘ matadore of trout and grayling,’ as 
Walton quaintly calls the May-fly. The dew yet lies on the 
grass, and the tree-pipit is circling as it warbles over the tall 
hedge spangled with roses this morning late in May as we draw 
near the water-mill. Its sleepy murmur is graceful, for there is 
much promise of heat, although heavy grey clouds are drifting 
over the sun. The little river has run from the scanty remains 
of Sherwood Forest, and the trout which below the deep pool 
into which rushes the overflow from the wheel, are dimpling the 
streams, are fat and full-flavoured as befits the locality. A lad 
rises from a nap under the hedge, and comes forward with a 
bottle full of May-flies, which have given him some trouble to 
catch, for they are not rising from the water in any great number, 
as the day is yet young. The rod is speedily put up, and two 
of the flies are placed on the hook after a time-honoured fashion 
which is described in the ‘Compleat Angler.’ Stealthily pro- 
ceeding down the bank, a good fish is noticed rising every half- 
minute with that peculiar sucking sound which betokens a heavy 
trout. The flies are dropped deftly in above it and suffered to 
float down. A moment more, and the fish has seized them, and 
is immediately rushing up and down the stream, with here and 
there a leap out of the water, and now a dash for a huge mass of 
floating weed. At length it half gives in from sheer exhaustion, 
and is landed triumphantly by the boy, or it may be, by the 
fisherman’s carelessness, having gained the roots of the big 
willow, at once breaks off. These incidents, many times re- 
peated, make up a day’s fishing with the natural insect; ‘ dib- 
bing,’ as some call it. On the Irish lakes and elsewhere, a line 
of floss silk is sometimes used. The wind carries out this 
without the danger of losing flies which would be imminent were 
the angler to make a throw. This mode of fishing seems to us 
poor sport at the best of times, only to be justified by urgent 
want of a dish of trout. For years we have given it up as cruel 
to the pretty gauze-winged insects, and too fatal to trout to call 
forth skill and bring with it the charm of uncertainty. As a stiff 
rod and strong line is used, the trout has little chance of escape, 
and the merest tiro can drop the natural bait in and hide behind 
a tree. For these reasons this style of angling does not find 
favour with many humane or philosophic anglers. 

How different is a day’s fishing with the artificial May-fly! 
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In this case, no insect is tortured ; no boy required, who is always 
out of the way when most wanted, bird-nesting and throwing 
stones at water-rats. A man may wander and dream undisturbed 
through the heart of an English spring. With the variety of 
the scenery and the different songs of the birds, the charming 
tints of the wild flowers, the wafts of cool wind enhancing the 
glow of sunshine—with all this, he need not envy even the 
splendid profusion of tropical life. He is at once put on his 
mettle to produce, either by his own skill in fly-tying, or from 
the stores of his pocket-book, the neatest imitation of the Green 
Drakes! which joyously flit over the stream. Now for a cast. 
Thirty feet away on the opposite side of the stream is a willow, 
most graceful of English trees, with its glaucous leaves ruffling 
in the gentle breeze. It is not its beauty, however, which at 
present attracts us, but the fact that a trout-fisher’s keen eye 
discerned a slight splash in the sunlit eddies rushing under it. 
The problem is how to cast the fly safely above the fish which 
made that splash without entangling it in the boughs. The first 
cast is too short; the second—ah! an envious naiad blew it 
gently aside on the tree’s foliage. What is to be done? It is 
fast. As mild attempts are useless, a sharp twitch leaves most of 
the leash dangling from the bough. A fresh one is speedily put 
on, and the third throw with it drops the fly neatly under the 
branches and above the fish. It is swept on, and in less time 
than we can write, has been seized by the fish feeding there; a 
quick turn of the wrist has hooked it, and we are following the 
trout in its headlong rush down the bank, doing our best to steer 
it out of the weeds. Now it leaps out of the water near the 
bank, and all but hangs itself in a trailing briar depending from 
above. Now it darts back and makes for a post or the roots of 
the willow. Safely guiding it past these dangers, in two minutes 
more we have slid down the bank into a shoal of treacherous mud, 
but there was no time to think about that, anda dexterous use of 
the landing-net is followed by net and fish being thrown behind 
. us on the cowslips. Then there is time to wipe the forehead and 
| wade across with no more ado to recover the lost leash. In this 
style of fishing, every trout has to be stalked, as it were; the 
fisher has to trust to his own address and experience, and many 
are the casualties and chances of his sport. But as he returns 











1 The May-fly’s ‘ tail turns up towards his back like a mallard, from whence, 
questionless, he has his name of the Green Drake’ (Compleat A ngler, 
pt. 2, ch. vii,), : 
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home through the damp hay-meadows, his basket will generally 
be heavy enough, and his heart equally light, cares and the petty 
annoyances of life having floated down the glancing eddies to 
the sea. 

There are not many intruders on our angler’s solitude. At 
one corner, on emerging from a thicket of willow herbs and osiers, 
he has suddenly started at coming across a ‘flaycrake’! among 
the young wheat. At length he meets a friendly Oxford man, 
a typical product of the education at present given in that 
seat of learning. Young Noall has many decided opinions on 
law, politics, and art. He has long discarded Mill’s logic, and 
Sir W. Hamilton is trembling on his throne before a new master 
in metaphysic. As for the depths of predestination, political 
morality, personal responsibility, eternal punishment, the proper 
mode of governing India, and the true theory of bimetallism—he 
has sounded them all. Pater is his zesthetical prophet, Browning 
and Rossetti his masters in poesy and painting. It is pleasant, 
he thinks, on the ordinary mooted points of religion and morals, 
to possess a large stock of views; but there is no cogent need at 
present for our Greculus eswriens to make his decision between 
many rival superstitions. As for trout-fishing, he has often fished 
when a boy, and supposes there will not be much difficulty for 
him to capture trout, especially as the May-fly is so well out. 
Let us watch his procedure. He discards Stewart’s theory of 
fishing up-stream (a method which should be adopted whenever 
practicable), and consequently frightens away or misses two out 
of every three trout, a bitter reflection when the few spring days 
of our climate are taken into consideration. Then he persists 
in fishing with a fly much too large and much too gaudy; the 
‘Golden Firetail’ of the advertisements. Over and over again he 
‘puts down’ a fish by throwing this grotesque caricature of a 
May-fly over it. At length he is persuaded to try another of a 
smaller pattern. In the damp meadow, near the decrepit willows, 
let us note his progress. A good trout seizes the lure, and forth- 
with proceeds to make an example of our over-confident friend. 
It is with some difficulty that he succeeds in passing the willows 
as the fish darts down the sluggish stream. But the river soon 
narrows and the banks are higher, until at a thicket of briars and 
tangled honeysuckle just below him, the fish stops and darts 
in. There is nothing for it but to leap down into this and 


1 The term in Holderness for a scarecrow (as ‘maukin’ is in Lincolnshire) ; 
from ‘ flay,’ to scare away, and ‘kraka,’ O.N. a crow. 
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endeavour by using his landing-net to capture the fish, despite of 
its struggles among the submerged briars. Through them slips 
the fisherman, up to his knees in water, his face is flushed with 
the exertion and torn with a briar, his hat falls off and floats away, 
his net catches in a concealed stump, his line is irretrievably 
tangled round sticks and thorns, and at length, breaking away 
with the fly in its mouth, the trout escapes and leaves the Oxford 
scholar in a sad plight. A little practical knowledge of fishing 
with the May-fly would have stood him in better stead than the 
dogmatic temper bred by constantly balancing subtle theories of 
religion and morals, and confidently deeming his own intellect 
the pivot of the universe. Young Noall can split metaphysical 
hairs in abundance, but he cannot artistically catch a trout. 
Coming home by the fragrant lanes, and stopping a moment 
here and there to listen to a nightingale in a neighbouring 
coppice, or catch the gleam of the owl’s wing as it skims over the 
tall hedge into the hay-field with its darkling hawthorns every 
here and there, we reflect that few poets have done justice to the 
May-fly. It is a thing of delicate beauty itself, and haunts 
the most beautiful of rural scenery. It deserves, but, alas! has 
not obtained, the tenderest of verses. Thomson depicted it 
faithfully — 
To sunny waters some 

By fatal instinct fly ; where o’er the pool 

They sportive wheel ; or, sailing down the stream, 

Are snatched immediate by the quick-eyed trout. 

(Summer) 

And Tennyson points with it a hard moral; how— 
Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal ; 
The May-fly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d by the shrike. 


But our ephemera has not been sufficiently utilised as the symbol 
of all that is most brief and beautiful in life, yet a ‘ vanity of 
vanities ;’ the delight it gives the angler has not been sung, nor 
the bountiful food which it furnishes to fish, so that it resembles 
its American analogues, the shad-flies, which fill the air on a 
certain evening once a year, and which are ‘ snapped at by the 
fishes so ravenously that many of them die of repletion.’ The 
May-fly, however, has been honoured with a notice by Aristotle. 
It bursts, he says, from little bags like grape-skins, which float 
down the river Hypanis during summer ; flies till evening, fades 
as the sun sets, and dies as it disappears, having lived but one 
day. M. G. Watkins. 
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The Thing called Love. 


‘In a word I am a citizen of the world—I know nothing of this thing called 
love.’—The Legend of Prince Ahmed al Kamel, 


l. 


N the thickest greenwood shade 
Lay she dying—and betrayed ; 

In her arms her infant slept ; 
Only for the babe she wept: 
It was now the witching hour 
When the fairy race have power, 
And the eve before the day 
When Midsummer holds her sway. 


2. 


One beside the lady stood, 

Elfin spirit of the wood, 

Bent above her full of ruth 

For her beauty and her youth ; 
‘Give,’ she said, ‘ thy child to me 
That I may her guardian be, 

I will watch above her well, 

Shield her from each adverse spell, 
Set her with some noble dame 

Who shall give her wealth and name ; 
I will eke one gift bestow 

Which may keep her heart from woe ; 
Thou shalt choose the gift I give 
Who hast known what ’t is to live.’ 


3. 


‘Thou art good and thou art kind,’ 
Said she, and the babe resigned : 

‘ Well I know what gift to choose, 

Yet it is a gift to lose, 

Take an ill all ills above, 

Take from her the power to love !’ 
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4. 


Paused the fay and made reply--- 
‘Fain I would thy will deny, 

And I cannot grant the whole, 
For I cannot kill the soul ; 

But I can her heart restrain 

Till she know her loss and gain, 
Till herself shall choose the dower, 
And shall ask of me the power, 
Power all good and ill above, 
Power to sorrow—power to love.’ 
And the mother, ere she died, 
Answered ‘I am satisfied.’ 


5. 


Grew the baby, grew the child, 
Never wept and ever smiled, 

Played with flowers she tended not, 
Lost her bird nor mourned its lot, 
Kissed the dame who loved her well, 
Laughed to hear what she would tell 
In her happiness of heart : 

Laughed as glad to see her part. 
Fair of face and gay of speech, 
Quick to learn what all would teach, 
Proud of triumphs lightly won, 
Loved by all, and loving none. 


6. 


And the fairy, watching sadly, 
Said—* What I would give so gladly 
Will she ask it? Never, never, 
Power to love is lost for ever.’ 

So maybe—but is the heart 
Self-contained or but a part ? 

Has not each that lives on earth 
Some twin heart of kindred birth ? 
Sometimes one through life may beat 
And that other never meet ; 

But if once they touch, and share 
Somewhat of their joy and care, 
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Can they dwell apart again 

But in restlessness and pain ? 

They who spun the maiden’s fate 
Knew not of that spirit mate 

Who might wake whene’er it came 
Her unconscious heart to flame, 

And might teach its thoughts to rove 
After that strange ‘ thing called love.’ 


7. 


So it chanced upon a morn 

In the spring when flowers were born, 
When the birds on every tree 
Carolled forth love’s melody, 

When each ripple of the stream 
Sang the course of lover’s dream, 
Came a youth both fair and bold 

And the same sweet story told. 

Many told that tale before, 

Those who ancient honours bore, 
Those who valiant deeds had done, 
Those who poet bays had won, 

Some with wealth, and some with grace, 
All unheeded sought the place : 
Now she heeds—yet feeling only 

‘ Wherefore is the earth so lonely ?’ 


8. 


He was rich in nature’s dower, 
Brave in field, and gay in bower, 
And with gentle words and clear, 
He could win a maiden’s ear, 

Till she thought ‘ What can there be 
Weaves a spell ’twixt him and me ?’ 
Still they wandered mid the flowers, 
Wiled away the summer hours, 

And with laughing lips she listened, 


Cheeks that glowed and eyes that glistened, 


Till he thought ‘ What may it be 
That thus keeps her heart from me?’ 
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9. 


Then he said in accents low, 

‘We must part, and I must go 

Over sea and over land, 

Faithful to my king’s command : 
Hast thou but a tear to give 

Should I fall?’ She bade him live. 
‘ Shall I live for thee?’ he said, 

‘ Wouldst thou mourn me were I dead 
And my mem’ry gently keep ?’ 

‘I,’ she answered, ‘never weep.’ 
Then he lingered—yet they parted, 
Lover—loveless——broken-hearted. 


1 0. 


Broken-hearted ? could it be 

She should grieve, the fancy-free ? 
Yea, but not as lovers grieve 

Wand ring lone on summer eve, 
Watching through the summer night, 
Weaving songs of moonbeam’s light ; 
Solacing their pangs the while 

With the mem’ry of a smile, 

With the meaning of a word 

Lightly dropped and eager heard ; 
Joys which sadden, woes which please ; 
Yea, she grieved, but not as these. 


11. 


Hers was grief which knew no source, 
Grief which could not trace its course, 
Knew no fount its thirst to slake, 
Knew no balm to ease its ache ; 

Only knew within the breast 

There would nevermore be rest. 

She had not the power to feel 
‘Where is he my hurt could heal ?’ 
Nor to think ‘ The sun would shine 
If his hand were clasped in mine.’ 
Nor to question ‘ Has his kiss 

Made some other maiden’s bliss ?’ 
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Oft in hearts which fortune spurns 
Love, the vital essence, burns : 
But the heart which needs must meet 
All that would itself complete, 
Yet which cannot feel within 

That which maketh hearts akin, 
What for it hath destiny 

But to wither and to die ? 

But no fairy spell can kill : 

Hearts must die by their own will: 
Hers, unopened, struggled still. 


12. 


Now the foemen in the land 

Ravage all with flame and brand. 
Nearer, nearer yet, they come, 

Even to the sheltered home. 

He, the bravest of the brave, 

He returns to fight and save, 

Victor, wounded, death to meet 
Even at his lady’s feet. 

But she kneels with wild surprise, 
Searching his with eager eyes ; 
Feeling death will bear away 
Somewhat which should own her sway ; 
‘Is there ought that I can give 
Which may bid thee rise and live?’ 
Half he struggles with his fate, 
Looks and murmurs ‘ Tis too late ; 
Hadst thou loved me "—Fear hath wrought 
All that joy had never taught. 
Death who marks her lover bleed 
Shows her life its deepest need, . 
Love it is and love alone 

Can with death contest the throne. 

‘ Give the good all good above— 
Give,’ she cries, ‘the power to love !’ 
Tears she never shed before 

Him from death to life restore, 

Who won her heart in bitter strife 
From deeper death to fuller life. 


M. E. JERSEY, 
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'On Sending out to Australia. 


N this subject I have long meditated a magazine article, or, 
at least, a letter to the English papers, nor has the medita- 
tion been in any way the result ofan itching pen. A mere desire 
to write could easily find outlet in a pleasanter subject. But I 
have been eye-witness of so much misery, and into my ear have 
been poured the tales of so much trouble, which is simply the 
fruit of ignorance, that my heart has grown hot within me, and 
at the last I speak with my pen. Many men come out to 
Australia when young, and these are not so likely to be the 
mark for letters of introduction as those who leave the mother 
country at a later age. I had left Rugby more than thirteen 
years and Oxford more than eight, when I was appointed to the 
head-mastership of a grammar school in Melbourne. During 
these years I was somewhat of a rolling stone, having work as 
a schoolmaster in several parts of England, and moving about 
in holiday time as schoolmasters do. A large acquaintance in 
England means a large number of letters of introduction, which, 
by the way, are often most carelessly given. I am only gently 
complaining ; indeed, I have little right to complain. My lot is 
easy as compared with that of a prominent merchant in Mel- 
bourne, who told me some time ago that he had about one such 
letter a day. For many reasons I can fancy that his average has 
risen since. 
It need hardly be stated that there are two kinds of letters 
of introduction. It is a very real pleasure to us whose work has 


placed us so far from the Hub of the Earth, which, in opposition: 


to the Bostonians, I have always held tobe situate near Charing 
Cross, to be able to show hospitality to friends of friends in 
England. A thousand fold is such hospitality repaid in new 
links forged of the golden chain, in sympathy revived and even 
in knowledge gained, that newspapers and letters have failed to 
give. Such opportunities are more blessed to him that gives the 
hospitality than to him that takes. But what are we to think 
of an Oxford friend who gave a letter of introduction to a man 
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whom he had casually met in a railway train? The letters which 
are not palatable are those which are accompanied by a direct 
request for money, or, still more frequently, by an appeal which 
implies that you have ‘billets’ galore at your command, and 
have only to say the word and put this invalid into a bank clerk- 
ship, or that incapable upon a ‘station.’ It was said bitterly 
to me of late in a neighbouring colony that ‘England sends 
Australia now only invalids and ne’er-do-weels.’ Far be it from 
me to endorse this bitter observation of mine acquaintance. I 
might stand self-condemned if I did, unless I attached the 
narrowest interpretation to his ‘now.’ A stream of immigration 
of a certain class is much to the advantage of these colonies. We 
may even say that Australia can cure some invalids; she can 
reform some ne’er-do-weels. I hope in these pages to show 
some of the limits within which it may be advisable that Eng- 
land continue sending, and to describe some cases as a warning. 

First about the sick folk. It seems dangerous for a layman 
to interfere, as it falls especially within the province of doctors 
to say what climates are good for invalids. Moreover, on this 
point, as on so many others, doctors differ; I have heard myself 
described as ‘green’ for expressing a hope that on a compara- 
tively unimportant point they would agree. Those who ‘in 
quarrels interpose’ proverbially suffer for their interposition. 
With respect to consumption, which is the complaint for which 
English doctors most commonly send their patients out, I 
believe that there are parts of Australia which will cure, at any 
rate which will benefit, consumptive patients if they come out in 
time. An eminent Melbourne doctor, who found balm in the 
first sniff of our much-abused hot wind, is himself a case in point. 
But I do ask (perhaps it is a bold interference, but I am sure 
the public will agree with me) that London physicians should 
feel themselves bound first to study the different climatic and 
other conditions of the several parts of the Antipodes, and secondly 
to consider the actual stage of the disease which the patient has 
reached. 

I have myself for many years suffered from spasmodic asthma, 
if ‘ suffered’ be a right word to use where the attacks have not 
been very bad or very frequent, and it is asthma of that capricious 
kind which gave me a sleepless night at Chur, and troubled me 
not when I had crossed the Splugen, which kept me awake at 
Killarney, and permitted me to sleep like a top at Valentia. 
Before leaving London I consulted an eminent London doctor 
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whose speciality was diseases of the chest. I asked whether it 
was wise for me to goto Melbourne. After careful consideration 
and with some hesitation, he said that I might take up my 
appointment; but he added, ‘I wish your grammar school was in 
Sydney instead of in Melbourne.’ It so happens that since I 
have been in Australia I have four times visited Sydney, twice 
in summer, and twice in winter; each time I have been a victim 
to my malady. On the last occasion it was a ramping and a 
roaring attack, so violent that I had incontinently to take ticket 
and break an important engagement. I suffered more in Sydney 
in one week than in Melbourne in eight years. 

I confess I am fairly staggered at the eminence of the names 
of London doctors who, to my personal knowledge, have sent 
patients to Australia or to New Zealand far advanced in the 
third stage of consumption. These eminent men must have 
seen something, at least have heard something, of board-ship 
life ; they must have some conception of how uncomfortable a 
thing it is to be ill on ship-board, how terrible it is to die amid 
strangers on the deep or ina strange land. Dire is the com- 
bination of sea-sickness. with the bursting of a blood-vessel. 
Seldom does a ship arrive at Melbourne of which the record is 
not given in the newspapers that one saloon passenger or one 
steerage passenger, and often more, has died of consumption, 
and been committed to a watery grave ‘to toss with tangle and 
with shells.’ But it is surely worse for the passenger to reach 
Melbourne where he knows nobody, to be driven dying in a 
jolting cab from hotel to hotel, at each of which he is refused 
admittance on account of his appearance. I remember one such 
ease, when the patient tried five hotels, and died in a lodging 
house within twenty-four hours of his landing. 

I hope it will be understood that I am not saying that 
Australia has not her blessings for the consumptive. I think 
she has if only they come in time. The north of Victoria, be- 
tween the Dividing Range and the Murray, with its dry, clear 
air; almost all Riverina—a name which was originally applied to 
the land between the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, but is now 
extended to all as far north as the river Darling; the Darling 
Downs in Queensland with their sunny warmth, perhaps the 
pleasantest winter climate in the world—all of these are admirable 
for the man who shows consumptive symptoms, and who, in an 
out-door life of sun and air, may soon become as strong or 
stronger than his fellows. But it is essential, it cannot be too 
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often repeated, that the sufferer must come in time. Nor can we 
condemn too strongly the cruelty of sending out patients only 
to die. Amongst the wicked there are who say that doctors like 
to pack off hopeless cases in order that they may not have 
them dying on their hands. A dying man will catch at a 
straw. ‘Is there any chance?’ he asks; but it is the duty 
of his friends to prevent his snatching at a straw and thinking 
it a pole. Surely it is better to keep him amid the love and 
the endearments of home than let him go forth to die amongst 
strangers. Neither to himself nor to those who love him can 
a few added days, or weeks, or months make up for the loss of 
this affection and comfort. 

I pass from Australia as a health resort to Australia viewed 
as the refuge for the destitute, the land where character can be 
regained, to which those who are fit for nothing in England 
are continuously shipped. Since I have been in Melbourne, 
either by letter of introduction or by previous acquaintance with 
the applicant’s family, I have been called upon to assist: (1) a 
youth who left England, because he stole his neighbour’s books, 
and then carried on the same game in Australia. (2) A captain 
of an Indian infantry regiment, a confirmed dipsomaniac. (3) 
A runaway midshipman who bore an illustrious name, whom I 
helped to reach England, and who repaid my kindness by dropping 
overboard a small packet of photographs that I gave him to take 
to England. (4) The ex-riding master of an English cavalry 
regiment, who, though a professional mendicant, still manages to 
ride much better horses than I can afford. (5) A schoolmaster who 
left England because he had committed an act of gross immorality. 
(6) An auctioneer who was too proud to take work as a clerk in 
England. It would be easy to add to the list, but perhaps these 
may be accepted as fair specimen cases. 

Australia once declined to have any more convicts, and the 
supply of them to her shores ceased. There is very little doubt 
that many people in England regard Australia as a place to which 
to send troublesome relations, just as there is a theory that we 
wear the cast-off clothes of Englishmen. An advertisement used 
to appear with regularity in the Times to the effect that Mr. and 
Mrs. Blank ‘ still continue to give the best price for old clothes,’ 
and, lest the sellers of the garments should see their old friends 
again, the assurance is added that the old clothes are to be sent 
to Australia. So to the same land characters that cannot be 
washed white, cousins who drink, kleptomaniacs, kinsfolk who 
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annoy by importunity and by a fatal habit of going under, are 
encouraged to emigrate. Very respectable folk in England have 
relatives to whom annuities are paid on condition that they remain 
in Australia. To one man in Melbourne, a really brilliant scholar, 
a considerable pension was paid monthly, with the unpleasant 
result that by the 3rd of the month he was in the gutter, whilst 
for the rest of it he went penniless. Some day-boys coming to 
school were stopped by a man breaking stones in the road, who 
offered to give them a construe of their Nepos. ‘ Yon loafing 
vagabond is the brother of a peer,’ said to me the superintendent 
of our Immigrants’ Home, who indeed, it has often occurred to 
me, had he the literary faculty and the opportunity, might tell 
some stories that would startle a British’ public—stories that 
would be sermons on the truism that sin will bring trouble in its 
train. With little exaggeration I may almost say that I myself 
have known prodigal sons that would fain fill their bellies with 
the husks that the Melbourne swine eat. 

Australia, indeed, is a good place for bringing people to their 
true levels by the speedy application of the doctrine of natural 
selection. If any man havea theory that to be born a gentleman 
is enough, and that men remain in that state of life to which they 
were born, a short residence in Australia will soon make havoc of 
his theory. There is not the least chance for caste there; rises 
and falls are much more rapid and much more complete than in 
the mother country. In England the shiftless, helpless man born 
to the position of a gentleman may be prevented from sinking, 
whither his shiftlessness would naturally lead him, by the pride 
if not by the kindness of his friends. But in the land of the lucky 
digger and of the successful squatter, though nuggets do not lie 
under every hedge, and though every squatter does not make a 
fortune, yet as rises in life are sudden, so falls are complete. A 
barrister in an English provincial town had a son who could never 
master the mysteries of spelling, and who was an absolute dullard. 
After a quarrel with his stepmother the boy came to Melbourne, 
and, as I knew something of him, called on me. All his worldly 
goods consisted of ten pounds, which he was told awaited him ina 
Melbourne bank, but he did not know which. I mention this latter 
fact as a proof of his unintelligence. I sent him round on a 
voyage of discovery to all the banks, and he found the remit- 
tance. After a good deal of suffering, exposure, sickness, almost 
starvation, that young gentleman has become an assistant in a 
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general store, a sort of servant. In that capacity I have no 
doubt he is doing well. 

Years ago there was a little boy whom I ican: well, at 
a suburban villa and on an English croquet lawn. Though no 
nephew of mine, through the force of imitation he was good 
enough to honour me with the title of uncle. I may add that 
at two or three points I know the boy has connections with the 
peerage. He was not a shining light at school, rather the re- 
verse. Books were his abhorrence, if I remember right; but he 
was not unpleasant or badly mannered. No line of life appear- 
ing to open for him at home, he was packed off at an early age 
to Australia, where, under somewhat unfavourable auspices, I 
renewed his acquaintance. No one can describe the auspices 
as pleasant when a man calls to ask for a small sum of money. 
This poor young man had been a ‘roustabout’ hand on a station 
(a colonial expression fora man who can be put to any kind of 
work). He had been before the mast in a small collier running 
between Melbourne and Newcastle, New South Wales. He was 
at that time a candidate for the onerous position of a *bus driver, 
and I afterwards heard he was an unsuccessful candidate. He 
spoke with hopefulness of the approaching shearing, as the time 
when he could make a little money, and with a not unnatural 
bitterness of ‘ happy Australia.’ 

But the question may be fairly put: Is Australia full? is 
there no more room in that large island for the surplus popula- 
tion of England? And of course the answer is that there is plenty 
of room, but that it is important that the right people should 
come. And who are the right people? Almost any able-bodied 
man or woman who has a distinct business or calling. Whereas 
the undoubtedly wrong person is the man who says he can do 
anything, but really can do nothing, who in colonial parlance is 
‘on the look out for a billet,’ and who is fitted only to be a 
clerk. In every town of Australasia there are scores of these— 
bank clerks, or those who would be bank clerks, who like town 
life and prefer a black coat. A young doctor on the look-out for 
a practice, if he can ride and is ready to rough it in the bush, 
will find. Australia an excellent sphere for his exertions. A 
young solicitor just out of his articles and with plenty of work in 
him may soon make himself a competence in a bush township. 
Either of these will do well in Australia sooner than in England, 


will. sooner begin to save and have better investments for 
savings, 
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How about the young clergyman? Except under special 
circumstances it is doubtful whether he had better emigrate. 
There is indeed a great need for parsons, and plenty of work for 
them to do; but, as the churches of Australia must proceed on 
the voluntary system, the clergy are not well paid. A town 
curate may earn 300/. per annum, and the parson who is worth 
his salt need never fall below that amount; but the life is often 
hard, and the voluntary system has its disagreeable side for those 
who have been brought up in a State Church. I remember a 
young clergyman, a bachelor, a university man, who took clerical 
work in the Melbourne diocese. His parish was about a hundred 
miles long by forty. Herein were several small townships with 
little churches ; there were squatters’ stations at about ten miles 
from each other, and a good many free selectors dotted about. 
The clergyman’s work consisted chiefly in riding from one part 
of his large district to another, holding services and delivering his 
Master’s message. A good fellow, he was welcome everywhere. 
Many a young clergyman, fresh from the athletics of the univer- 
sity, would enjoy an outdoor life of this kind ina fine dry climate, 
riding from place to place with his Bible and his gun, conscious 
that he was doing good work in keeping the flames of religion 
alive where the cares of a life of struggling might soon extinguish 
them. 

Almost any man who has a definite line in life will probably 
gain by emigrating even now. This maxim applies to carpenters 
and to engineers, as well as to those of whom more particularly 
in these pages I am speaking. But even those who ultimately 
gain may have to pass a very unpleasant interval before they find 
the work that suits. I am inclined, however, to make an exception 
of the Bar; and the natural laws, which are already somewhat 
hindering English barristers in the colonies, will in turn operate 
in the other professions. There is a race of colonial boys spring- 
ing up, who have to make their way in the world; and, though 
many of the younger boys seem specially attracted towards a 
country life, yet the abler young men are being called to the 
Bar, or qualifying as medical men. Ceteris paribus, the local 
man will win. Given a young Melbourne barrister and a young 
English : barrister, and even allowing that the latter be somewhat 
the better, it stands to reason that the former will get the briefs, 
because he has the local influence; he has been at school with 
the young solicitors, or with the clerks of the older solicitors. 
More doctors are needed than barristers, and, therefore, the block 
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has not reached the medical profession yet; but the number of 
medical students in the Medical University is very large. 

I wish, however, to liberate my soul by declaring that there is 
one absolutely needful condition—sine qué non. Without 
steadiness no success is possible. And the particular form of 
unsteadiness with respect to which the intending emigrant must 
question himself most closely is a taste for drink. A young man, 
who may find no difficulty in being temperate whilst he had a 
certain atmosphere of his home around him, may yet need strong 
armour against temptation when he loses that safeguard and is 
plunged into a world of strangers where snares abound. In a 
small Australian township or village time often hangs heavy on 
hand, and a common way of killing time is to congregate at the 
bar of the ‘ hotel.’ A horrible Australian habit, said to be gaining 
ground in England, is the practice of ‘nipping’ on bargains, 
drinking a glass on the conclusion of any business. ‘ Shouting,’ 
a colonial expression for standing treat to strangers, is a common 
form of hospitality. Some men are grievously offended if their 
challenge to drink be not accepted ; and I have even heard of an 
up-country solicitor who, rather than give offence, arranged with 
the barmaid or landlady to keep on the bar shelf an innocuous 
coloured mixture for his special use, thus obeying the custom in 
appearance, not in reality. 

Here I should like to insert a few stories, true though veiled. 
There called on me one day in Melbourne a former pupil of mine, 
whom I will call Kelly. I remembered him as an intelligent 
and steady boy, with a good influence over others. Kelly had 
served his articles in England, and, being ready to be admitted as 
a solicitor, he had turned his attention to the colony as a likely 
field. It was not difficult to introduce him to a Melbourne 
solicitor, and in a few months he knew the points of difference 
between the English and Victorian law. The Melbourne solicitor 
in whose office Kelly had worked, knew of a town where there 
was a good opening for an energetic young solicitor. It is no 
libel to say that the solicitors of the town drank ; nor will any one 
be able to recognise the little town from my statement. The 
Melbourne solicitor, having considerable local knowledge, estimated 
that Kelly, starting under good auspices—and we procured him 
many letters of introduction—would in a year or two be making 
2,000/. a year by his practice, if only he remained steady. He 
and I both spoke earnestly to our young friend on this very point 
just before starting for his new home. Kelly took steps to insure 
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his life, and then the doctor of the insurance company in Mel- 
bourne told the directors of it that, a few months before, Kelly 
had consulted him with respect to the evil effects of heavy drink- 
ing on board ship. Then was confession made that in the weary 
ennui of along voyage on a sailing ship, poor Kelly had fallen a 
victim to the temptations of a man who had deliberately tried to 
overcome him, who after the first night of excess had recom- 
mended him as a cure a hair of the dog that bit him! Here 
was the result of his fall in an absolute blight on his fair new 
prospects, letters of introduction withdrawn, work in that town 
closed to him. I have not heard much of Kelly since, but believe 
he is steady and struggling. No doubt he frequently and bitterly 
regrets the weakness. The moral of his story is—and I am sure 
if it will do others good he will forgive me for telling the story 
and pointing the moral—If you cannot resist the bottle, Australia 
is no place for you. Stay where the public opinion of your 
family and of your acquaintance—where the mere fact that you 
are known—keeps you straight. 

This was, however, a case of a single fall. The truth that 
Australia is no place for those that are drunken may perhaps 
better be illustrated by the history of one of my military friends. 
I was in the chair at a committee meeting of a Melbourne society 
which does much good work on very small funds, and rejoices in 
the long-winded name of Society for the Relief of Educated 
Persons in Distress. The secretary read an application from an 
officer who only wanted a loan for a few days, as he was expecting 
a remittance by the next mail. I may here remark that all the 
shiftless and distressed in Australia seem to be expecting a 
remittance by next mail, and that the said remittance never 
arrives. The applicant’s letter was signed by a name that I knew 
well, and which I will call De Silva. As his father had been 
intimate with my folk, I took the case in hand. The details 
which I give are such as will show the history, but will hardly 
enable identification. De Silva had been educated at Marlborough. 
He read both English and French fluently ; he talked well. An 
officer in the Indian army, he had resigned his commission to 
take up an appointment in England. I gathered that drink had 
driven him from this work. In the years before he came to 
Australia he had, according to his own account, had a chequered 
career. He had served in the Papal Zouaves, in the French 
army, and during the Franco-Prussian war under General 
d’Aurelles de Paladine. Wounded in one of the battles before 
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Orleans, he had spent a long time in a hospital in southern 
France. At another time his knowledge of French procured him 
the office of personal conductor to a personally-conducted tour. 
At length the English friends of this ex-officer thought, on the 
principle ‘ out of sight out of mind,’ that the best thing to be 
done for him was to pay his passage to the Australian colonies. 
What use in the world was such an assisted immigrant ? He was 
a loafer and a sponge on public or private charity all the while 
that he was there, except for a few weeks during which I believe 
he earned some money as a proof reader to a newspaper. He 
then went to hospital. When discharged therefrom, he called on 
every likely person and raised money one way or another through 
pity or false representations. All the money that he got he 
drank. So amusing and interesting a talker was poor De Silva 
that publicans would supply him with drink for nothing on con- 
dition that he would sit in the bar and entertain others who paid 
for their drink. For many months he lived in the nearest 
approach to a workhouse that we have in Melbourne, and lived 
there in a sort of contentment, coming at stated intervals for a 
shilling to buy tobacco. Poor, degraded gentleman, I don’t know 
what became of him at last! I always had a sneaking liking for 
De Silva, and regretted that nothing seemed of power to keep 
him sober ; but I confess that I bitterly resented such a gift from 
the mother country to Australia. 

Bird’s was a similar case, but I knew much less of him. A 
lady had asked me to advertise for a tutor, and he applied for the 
place. Bird told me that he had been an officer in the army, 
and had testimonials of some kind; so I sent him up-country to 
teach the lady’s two sons, but within a few days he was back 
again. He had been to some neighbouring disreputable horse- 
races and was brought back very drunk. According to his own 
story he visited the race-course to fetch his pupil or to guide and 
guard him, and his drunkenness was due to a single villainous 
glass of brandy. This ex-officer, ex-tutor afterwards became a 
billiard marker. A young curate pressed his case upon me once 
later, urging that I should exert myself to get Mr. Bird some 
better employment on the ground that he had repented; and I 
am afraid that my clerical friend was a little shocked at me for 
maintaining that, from his evident fitness for the calling, Provi- 
dence had clearly intended Mr. Bird for a biliiard marker, and a 
billiard marker he would remain; whilst I quoted the hard lines, 
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whose truth has been so borne in upon me during my life in 
Melbourne :-— 


The world will not believe a man repents ; 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 


I could tell many another tale, all with the same moral. 
Without steadiness, no success. Drunkenness is absolutely fatal. 
So thus I draw my lesson: If there be any one with an unfortun- 
ate tendency to go astray, it is better and kinder far to keep him 
within the atmosphere of family and social public opinion; to 
keep him in England, where he is known. They change the 
climate, but do not change their habits, who come across the sea. 
It is cruel to invalids to send them from home to die: it is far 
more really cruel to send ne’er-do-weels. 


Epwarp E. Morris, 
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The Pageant of Summer. 


REEN rushes, long and thick, standing up above the edge of 
the ditch, told the hour of the year as distinctly as the 
shadow on the dial the hour of the day. Green and thick and 
sappy to the touch, they felt like summer, soft and elastic, as if 
full of life, mere rushes though they were. On the fingers they 
left a green scent ; rushes have a separate scent of green, so, too, 
have ferns, very different to that of grass or leaves. Rising 
from brown sheaths, the tall stems enlarged a little in the middle, 
like classical columns, and heavy with their sap and freshness, 
leaned against the hawthorn sprays. From the earth they had 
drawn its moisture, and made the ditch dry; some of the sweet- 
ness of the air had entered into their fibres, and the rushes—the 
common rushes—were full of beautiful summer. The white 
pollen of early grasses growing on the edge was dusted from 
them each time the hawthorn boughs were shaken by a thrush. 
These lower sprays came down in among the grass, and leaves 
and grass-blades touched. Smooth round stems of angelica, big 
as a gun-barrel, hollow and strong, stood on the slope of the mound, 
their tiers of well-balanced branches rising like those of a tree. 
Such a sturdy growth pushed back the ranks of hedge parsley in 
full white flower, which blocked every avenue and winding bird’s- 
path of the bank. But the ‘ gix,’ or wild parsnip, reached already 
high above both, and would rear its fluted stalk, joint on joint, 
till it could face a man. Trees they were to the lesser birds, not 
even bending if perched on; but though so stout, the birds 
did not place their nests on or against them. Something in the 
odour of these umbelliferous plants, perhaps, is not quite liked ; 
if brushed or bruised they give out a bitter greenish scent. 
Under their cover, well shaded and hidden, birds build, but not 
against or on the stems, though they will affix their nests to much 
less certain supports. With the grasses that overhung the edge, 
with the rushes in the ditch itself, and these great plants on the 


* mound, the whole hedge was wrapped and thickened. No 


cunning of glance could see through it; it would have needed a 
ladder to belp any one look over. 
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It was between the May and the June roses. The May bloom 
had fallen, and among the hawthorn boughs were the little green 
bunches that would feed the redwings in autumn. High up the 
briars had climbed, straight and towering while there was a thorn 
or an ash sapling, or a yellow-green willow, to uphold them, and 
then curving over towards the meadow. The buds were on them, 
but not yet open; it was between the May and the rose. 

As the wind, wandering over the sea, takes from each 
wave an invisible portion, and brings to those on shore the 
ethereal essence of ocean, so the air lingering among the woods 
and hedges—green waves and billows—became full of fine 
atoms of summer. Swept from notched hawthorn leaves, broad- 
topped oak leaves, narrow ash sprays and oval willows; from 
vast elm cliffs and sharp-taloned brambles under; brushed 
from the waving grasses and stiffening corn, the dust of the 
sunshine was borne along and breathed. Steeped in flower 
and pollen to the music of bees and birds, the stream of the 
atmosphere became a living thing. It was life to breathe it, 
for the air itself was life. The strength of the earth went up 
through the leaves into the wind. Fed thus on the food of 
the Immortals, the heart opened to the width and depth of 
the summer—to the broad horizon afar, down to the minutest 
creature in the grass, up to the highest swallow. Winter shows 
us Matter in its dead form, like the primary rocks, like granite 
and basalt—clear but cold and frozen crystal. Summer shows 
us Matter changing into life, sap rising from the earth through a 
million tubes, the alchemic power of light entering the solid oak ; 
and see! it bursts forth in countless leaves. Living things leap 
in the grass, living things drift upon the air, living things are 
coming forth to breathe in every hawthorn bush. No longer does 
the immense weight of Matter—the dead, the crystallised—press 
ponderously on the thinking mind. The whole office of Matter 
is to feed life—to feed the green rushes, and the roses that are 
about to be; to feed the swallows above, and us that wander 
beneath them. So much greater is this green and common rush 
than all the Alps. 

Fanning so swiftly, the wasp’s wings are but just visible as he 
passes; did he pause, the light would be apparent through their 
texture. On the wings of the dragon-fly as he hovers an instant 
before he darts there is a prismatic gleam. These wing textures 
are even more delicate than the minute filaments on a swallow’s 
quill, more delicate than the pollen of a flower. They are formed 
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of matter indeed, but how exquisitely it is resolved into the 
means and organs of life! Though not often consciously re- 
cognised, perhaps this is the great pleasure of summer, to watch 
the earth, the dead particles, resolving themselves into the living 
case of life, to see the seed-leaf push aside the clod and become 
by degrees the perfumed flower. From the tiny mottled egg 
come the wings that by and by shall pass the immense sea. 
It is in this marvellous transformation of clods and cold matter 
into living things that the joy and the hope of summer reside. 
Every blade of grass, each leaf, each separate floret and petal is 
an inscription speaking of hope. Consider the grasses and the 
oaks, the swallows, the sweet blue butterfly—they are one and 
all a sign and token showing before our eyes earth made into life. 
So that my hope becomes as broad as the horizon afar, reiterated 
by every leaf, sung on every bough, reflected in the gleam of 
every flower. There is so much for us yet to come, so much to 
be gathered, and enjoyed. Not for you or me, now, but for our 
race, who will ultimately use this magical secret for their 
happiness. Earth holds secrets enough to give them the life of 
the fabled Immortals. My heart is fixed firm and stable in the 
belief that ultimately the sunshine and the summer, the flowers 
and the azure sky, shall become, as it were, interwoven into man’s 
existence. He shall take from all their beauty and enjoy their 
glory. Hence it is that a flower is to me so much more than 
stalk and petals. When I look in the glass I see that every line 
in my face means pessimism ; but in spite of my face—that is, my 
experience—I remain an optimist. Time with an unsteady hand 
has etched thin crooked lines, and, deepening the hollows, has cast 
the original expression into shadow. Pain and sorrow flow over 
us with little ceasing, as the sea-hoofs beat on the beach. Let 
us not look at ourselves but onwards, and take strength from the 
leaf and the signs of the field. He is indeed despicable who can- 
not look onwards to the ideal life of man. Not to-do so is to deny 
our birthright of mind. 

The long grass flowing towards the hedge has reared in a wave 
against it. Along the hedge it is higher and greener, and rustles 
into the very bushes. There is a mark only now where the foot- 
path was; it passed close to the hedge, but its place is traceable 
only as a groove in the sorrel and seed-tops. Though it has quite 
filled the path, the grass there cannot send its tops so high ; it has 
left a winding crease. By the hedge here stands a moss-grown 
willow, and its slender branches extend over the sward. Beyond 
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it is an oak, just apart from the bushes; then the ground gently 
rises, and an ancient pollard ash, hollow and black inside, guards 
an open gateway like a low tower. The different tone of green 
shows that the hedge is there of nut-trees; but one great 
hawthorn spreads out in a semicircle roofing the grass which is 
yet more verdant in the still pool (as it were) under it. Next a 
corner, more oaks, and a chestnut in bloom. Returning to the 
spot an old apple-tree stands right out in the meadow like an 
island. There seemed just now the tiniest twinkle of movement 
by the rushes, but it was lost among the hedge parsley. Among 
the grey leaves of the willow there is another flit of motion; and 
visible now against the sky there is a little brown bird, not to be 
distinguished at the moment from the many other little brown 
birds that are known to be about. He got up into the willow 
from the hedge parsley somehow, without being seen to climb or 
fly. Suddenly he crosses to the tops of the hawthorn and im- 
mediately flings himself up into the air a yard or two, his wings 
and ruffled crest making a ragged outline; jerk, jerk, jerk, as 
if it were with the utmost difficulty he could keep even at 
that height. He scolds, and twitters, and chirps, and all at once 
sinks like a stone into the hedge and out of sight as a stone into 
a pond. It is a whitethroat; his nest is deep in the parsley and 
nettles. Presently he will go out to the island apple-tree and 
back again in a minute or two; the pair of them are so fond of 
each other’s affectionate company they cannot remain apart. 
Watching the line of the hedge, about every two minutes, either 
near at hand or yonder a bird darts out just at the level of the 
grass, hovers a second with labouring wings, and returns as swiftly 
to the cover. Sometimes it is a flycatcher, sometimes a green- 
finch, or chaffinch, now and then a robin, in one place a shrike, 
perhaps another is a redstart. They are flyfishing all of them, 
seizing insects from the sorrel tips and grass, as the kingfisher 
takes a roach from the water. A blackbird slips up into the oak 
and a’ dove descends in the corner by the chestnut tree. But 
these ‘are not visible together, only one at a time and with 
intervals. The larger part of the life of the hedge is out of 
sight. All the thrush-fledglings, the young blackbirds, and 
finches are hidden, most of them on the mound among the ivy, 
and parsley, and rough grasses, protected too by a roof of brambles. 
The nests that still have eggs are not, like the nests of the early 
days of April, easily found; they are deep down in the tangled 
herbage by the shore of the ditch, or far inside the thorny thickets 
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which then looked mere bushes, and are now so broad. Landrails 
are running in the grass concealed as a man would be in a 
wood ; they have nests and eggs on the ground for which you may 
search in vain till the mowerscome. Up in the corner a fragment 
of white fur and marks of scratching show where a doe has been 
preparing for a litter. Some well trodden runs lead from mound 
to mound; they are sandy near the hedge where the particles 
have been carried out adhering to the rabbits’ feet and fur. A 
crow rises lazily from the upper end of the field, and perches in 
the chestnut. His presence, too, was unsuspected. He is there 
by far too frequently. At this season the crows are always in the 
mowing grass, searching about, stalking in winding tracks from 
furrow to furrow, picking up an egg here and a foolish fledgling 
that has wandered from the mound yonder. Very likely there 
may be a moorhen or two slipping about under cover of the long 
grass, thus hidden they can leave the shelter of the flags and 
wander a distance from the brook. So that beneath the surface of 
the grass and under the screen of the leaves there are ten times 
more birds than are seen. 

Besides the singing and calling, there is a peculiar sound 
which is only heard in summer, Waiting quietly to discover 
what birds are about, I become aware of a sound in the very 
air. It is not the midsummer hum which will soon be heard over 
the heated hay in the valley and over the cooler hills alike. It is 
not enough to be called a hum, and does but just tremble at the 
extreme edge of hearing. If the branches wave and rustle they 
overbear it ; the buzz of a passing bee is so much louder it over- 
comes all of it that is in the whole field. I cannot define it, 
except by calling the hours of winter to mind—they are silent; 
you hear a branch crack or creak as it rubs another in the wood, 
you hear the hoar frost crunch on the grass beneath your feet, 
but the air is without sound in itself. The sound of summer is 
everywhere—in the passing breeze, in the hedge, in the broad- 
branching trees, in the grass as it swings ; all the myriad particles 
that together make the summer varied are in motion. The sap 
moves in the trees, the pollen is pushed out from grass and flower, 
and yet again these acres and acres of leaves and square miles of 
grass blades—for they would cover acres and square miles if 
reckoned edge to edge—are drawing their strength from the 
atmosphere. Exceedingly minute as these vibrations must be, 
their numbers perhaps may give them a volume almost reaching 
in the aggregate to the power of the ear. Besides the quivering 
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leaf, the swinging grass, the fluttering bird’s wing, and the 
thousand oval membranes which innumerable insects whirl 
about, a faint resonance seems to come from the very earth 
itself. The fervour of the sunbeams descending in a tidal flood 
rings on the strung harp of earth. It is this exquisite undertone, 
heard and yet unheard, which brings the mind into sweet accord- 
ance with the wonderful instrument of nature. 

By the apple-tree there is a low bank, where the grass is less 
tall and admits the heat direct to the ground ; here there are blue 
flowers—bluer than the wings of my favourite butterflies—with 
white centres—the lovely bird’s-eyes, or veronica. The violet and 
cowslip, bluebell and rose, are known to thousands; the veronica 
is overlooked. The ploughboys know it, and the wayside children, 
the mower and those who linger in fields, but few else. Brightly 
blue and surrounded by greenest grass, imbedded in and all the 
more blue for the shadow of the grass, these growing butterflies’ 
wings draw to themselves the sun. From this island I look down 
into the depth of the grasses. Red sorrel spires—deep drinkers 
of reddest sun wine—stand the boldest, and in their numbers 
threaten the buttercups. To these in the distance they give 
the gipsy-gold tint—the reflection of fire on plates of the precious 
metal. It will show even on a ring by firelight; blood in the 
gold, they say. Gather the open marguerite daisies, and they 
seem large—so wide a disk, such fingers of rays ; but in the grass 
their size is toned by so much green. Clover heads of honey 
lurk in the bunches and by the hidden footpath. Like clubs from 
Polynesia the tips of the grasses are varied in shape, some tend to 
a point—the foxtails—some are hard and cylindrical ; others, 
avoiding the club shape, put forth the slenderest branches with 
fruit of seed at the ends, which tremble as the air goes by. Their 
stalks are ripening and becoming of the colour of hay while yet 
the long blades remain green. Each kind is repeated a hundred 
times, the foxtails are succeeded by foxtails, the narrow blades by 
narrow blades, but never become ménotonous; sorrel stands by 
sorrel, daisy flowers by daisy. This bed of veronica at the foot 
of the ancient apple has a whole handful of flowers, and yet 
they do not weary the eye. Oak follows oak and elm ranks with 
elm, but the woodlands are pleasant; however many times re- 
duplicated, their beauty only increases. So, too, the summer days; 
the sun rises on the same grasses and green hedges, there is the 
same blue sky, but did we ever have enough of them? No, not 
in a hundred years! There seems always a depth, somewhere, un- 
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explored, a thicket that has not been seen through, a corner full 
of ferns, a quaint old hollow tree, which may give us something. 
Bees go. by me as I stand under the apple, but they pass on 
for the most part bound on a long journey, across to the clover 
fields or up to the thyme lands; only a few go down into the 
mowing grass. The hive bees are the most impatient of insects ; 
they cannot bear to entangle their wings beating against grasses 
or boughs. Not one will enter a hedge. They like an open and 
level surface, places cropped by sheep, the sward by the roadside, 
fields of clover, where the flower is not deep under grass. 

It is the patient humble bee that goes down into the forest of 
the mowing grass. If entangled, the humble bee climbs up a sorrel 
stem and takes wing, without any sign of annoyance. His broad 
back with tawny bar buoyantly glides over the golden buttercups. 
He hums to himself as he goes, so happy is he. He knows no 
skep, no cunning work in glass receives his labour, no artificial 
saccharine aids him when the beams of the sun are cold, there is 
no step to his house that he may alight in comfort; the way is 
not made clear for him that he may start straight for the flowers, 
nor are any sown for him. He has no shelter if the storm 
descends suddenly’; he has no dome of twisted straw well thatched 
and tiled to retreat to. The butcher-bird, with a beak like a 
crooked iron nail, drives him to the ground, and leaves him 
pierced with a thorn; but no hail of shot revenges his tortures. 
The grass stiffens at nightfall (in autumn), and he must creep 
where he may, if possibly he may escape the frost. No one cares for 
the humble bee. But down to the flowering nettle in the mossy- 
sided ditch, up into the tall elm, winding in and out and round 
the branched buttercups, along the banks of the brook, far inside 
the deepest wood, away he wanders and despises nothing. Hisnest is 
under the rough grasses and the mosses of the mound, a mere tunnel 
beneath the fibres and matted surface. The hawthorn overhangs 
it, the fern grows by, red mice rustle past. It thunders, and the 
great oak trembles; the heavy rain drops through the treble 
roof of oak and hawthorn and fern. Under the arched 
branches the lightning plays along, swiftly to and fro, or 
seems to, like the swish of a whip, a yellowish-red against the 
green; a boom! a crackle as if a tree fell from the sky. The 
thick grasses are bowed, the white florets of the wild parsley are 
beaten down, the rain hurls itself, and suddenly a fierce blast 
tears the green oak leaves and whirls them out into the fields; 
but the humble bee’s home, under moss and matted fibres, remains 
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uninjured. His house at the root of the king of trees like a cave 
in the rock, is safe. The storm passes and the sun comes out, 
the air is the sweeter and the richer for the rain, like verse with 
a rhyme ; there will be more honey in the flowers. Humble he is, 
but wild ; always in the field, the wood ; always by the banks and 
thickets ; always wild and humming to his flowers. Therefore I like 
the humble bee, being, at heart at least, for ever roaming among the 
woodlands and the hills and by the brooks. In such quick summer 
storms the lightning gives the impression of being far more dan- 
gerous than the zig-zag paths traced on the autumn sky. The 
electric cloud seems almost level with the round and the livid 
flame to rush to and fro beneath the boughs as the little bats do 
in the evening. 

Caught by such a cloud, I have stayed under thick larches 
at the edge of plantations. They are no shelter, but conceal 
one perfectly. The wood pigeons come home to their nest-trees ; 
in larches they seem to have permanent nests, almost like rooks. 
Kestrels, too, come home to the wood. Pheasants crow, but 
not from fear—from defiance; in fear they scream. The 
boom startles them, and they instantly defy the sky. The 
rabbits quietly feed on out in the field between the thistles and 
rushes that so often grow in woodside pastures, quietly hopping to 
their favourite places, utterly heedless how heavy the echoes may 
be in the hollows of the wooded hills. Till the rain comes they take 
‘no heed whatever, but then make for shelter. Blackbirds often 
make a good deal of noise ; but the soft turtle-doves coo gently, 
let the lightning be as savage as it will. Nothing has the least 
fear. Man alone, more senseless than a pigeon, put a god in 
vapour ; and to this day, though the printing press has set a foot 
on every threshold, numbers bow the knee when they hear the 
roar the timid dove does not heed. So trustful are the doves, the 
squirrels, the birds of the branches, and the creatures of the field. 
Under their tuition let us rid ourselves of mental terrors, and face 
death itself as calmly as they do the livid lightning; so trustful 
and so content with their fate, resting in themselves and un- 
appalled. If but by reason and will I could reach the godlike 
calm and courage of what we so thoughtlessly call the timid turtle- 
dove, I should lead a nearly perfect life. 

The bark of the ancient apple-tree under which I have been 
standing is shrunken like iron which has been heated and let 
cool round the rim of a wheel. For a hundred years the horses 
have rubbed against it while feeding in the aftermath. The 
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scales of the bark are gone or smoothed down and level, so that 
insects have no hiding-place. There are no crevices for them, 
the horsehairs that were caught anywhere have been carried 
away by birds for their nests. ‘The trunk is smooth and columnar, 
hard as iron. A hundred times the mowing grass has grown up 
around it, the birds have built their nests, the butterflies fluttered 
by, and the acorns dropped from the oaks. It is a long, long 
time, counted by artificial hours or by the seasons, but it is longer 
still in another way. The greenfinch in the hawthorn yonder 
has been there since I came out, and all the time has been 
happily talking to his love. He has left the hawthorn indeed, 
but only for a minute or two, to fetch a few seeds, and comes back 
each time more full of song-talk than ever. He notes no slow 
movement of the oak’s shadow on the grass; it is nothing to him 
and his lady dear that the sun, as seen from his nest, is crossing 
from one great bough of the oak to another. The dew even in 
the deepest and most tangled grass has long since been dried, 
and some of the flowers that close at noon will shortly fold their 
petals. The morning airs, which breathe so sweetly, come less 
and less frequently as the heat increases. Vanishing from the 
sky, the last fragments of cloud have left an untarnished azure. 
Many times the bees have returned to the hives, and thus the 
index of the day advances. It is nothing to the greenfinches ; 
all their thoughts are in their song-talk. The sunny moment is 
to them all in all. So deeply are they rapt in it that they do 
not know whether it is a moment or a year. There is no clock for 
feeling, for joy, for love. And with all their motions and stepping 
from bough to bough, they are not restless; they have so much 
time, you see. So, too, the whitethroat in the wild parsley ; so, too, 
the thrush that just now peered out and partly fluttered his wings 
as he stood to look. A butterfly comes and stays on a leaf—a leaf 
much warmed by the sun—and shuts his wings. In a minute he 
opens them, shuts them again, half wheels round, and by and by 
—just when he chooses, and not before—floats away. The flowers 
open, and remain open for hours, to the sun. Hastelessness is 
the only word one can make up to describe it ; there is much rest, 
but no haste. Each moment, as with the greenfinches, is so full 
of life that it seems so long and so sufficient in itself. Not only 
the days, but life itself lengthens in summer. I would spread 
abroad my arms and gather more of it to me, could I do so. 

All the procession of living and growing things passes. The 
grass stands up taller and still taller, the sheaths open, and the 
stalk arises, the pollen clings till the breeze sweeps it. The bees 
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rush past, and the resolute wasps; the humble bees, whose weight 
swings them along. About the oaks and maples the brown 
chafers swarm, and the fern-owls at dusk, and the blackbirds and 
jays by day, cannot reduce their legions while they last. Yellow 
butterflies, and white, broad red admirals, and sweet blues; 
think of the kingdom of flowers which is theirs! Heavy moths 
burring at the edge of the copse; green, and red, and gold flies ; 
gnats, like smoke, around the tree tops; midges so thick over the 
brook, as if you could haul a net full; tiny leaping creatures in the 
grass ; bronze beetles across the path; blue dragonflies pondering 
on cool leaves of water-plantain. Blue jays flitting, a magpie 
drooping across from elm to elm; young rooks that have escaped 
the hostile shot blundering up into the branches; missel thrushes 
leading their fledglings, already strong on the wing, from field to 
field. An egg here on the sward dropped by a starling ; a red 
ladybird creeping, tortoise-like, up a green fern frond. Finches 
undulating through the air, shooting themselves with closed wings, 
and linnets happy with their young. 

Golden dandelion disks—gold and orange-—of a hue more 
beautiful, I think, than the higher and more visible buttercup. A 
blackbird, gleaming, so black is he, splashing in the runlet of water 
across the gateway. A ruddy kingfisher swiftly drawing himself, 
as you might draw a stroke with a pencil, over the surface of the 
yellow buttercups, and away above the hedge. Hart’s-tongue 
fern, thick with green, so green as to be thick with its colour, 
deep in the ditch under the shady hazel boughs. Whiie meadow- 
sweet lifting its tiny florets, and black flowered sedges. You 
must push through the reed grass to find the sword flags; the 
stout willow herbs will not be trampled down, but resist the foot 
like underwood. Pink lychnis flowers behind the withy-stoles, 
and little black moorhens swim away, as you gather it, after their 
mother, who has dived under the water-grass, and broken the 
smooth surface of the duckweed. Yellow lvosestrife is rising, 
thick comfrey stands at the very edge ; the sandpipers run where 
the shore is free from bushes. Back by the underwood the 
prickly and repellent brambles will presently present us with fruit. 
For the squirrels the nuts are forming, green beechmast is there 
—-green wedges under the spray; up in the oaks the small knots, 
like bark rolled up in a dot, will be acorns. Purple vetches along 
the mounds, yellow lotus where the grass is shorter, and orchis 
succeeds to orchis. As I write them, so these things come—not 
set in gradation, but like the broadcast flowers in the mowing grass. 
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Now follows the gorse, and the pink rest-harrow, and the sweet 
lady’s bedstraw, set as it were in the midst of a little thorn-bush. 
The broad repetition of the yellow clover is not to be written ; acre 
upon acre, and not one spot of green, as if all the green had been 
planed away, leaving only the flowers to which the bees come by 
the thousand from far and near. But one white campion stands 
in the midst of the lake of yellow. The field is scented as though 
a hundred hives of honey had been emptied on it. Along the 
mound by it the blue-bells are seeding, the hedge has been cut 
and the ground is strewn with twigs. Among those seeding blue- 
bells and dry twigs and mosses I think a titlark has his nest, as he 
stays all day there and in the oak over. The pale clear yellow of 
charlock, sharp and clear, promises the finches bushels of seed for 
their young. Under the scarlet of the poppies the larks run, and 
then for change of colour soarintothe blue. Creamy honeysuckle 
on the hedge around the cornfield, buds of wild-rose everywhere, 
but no sweet petal yet. Yonder, where the wheat can climb no 
higher up the slope, are the purple heathbells, thyme and flitting 
stone-chats. 

The lone barn shut off by acres of barley is noisy with 
sparrows. It is their city, and there is a nest in every cre- 
vice, almost under every tile. Sometimes the partridges run be- 
tween the ricks, and when the bats come out of the roof, leverets 
play in the waggon-track. At even a fern-owl beats by, passing 
close to the eaves whence the mothsissue. On the narrow waggon- 
track which descends along a coombe and is worn in chalk, the heat 
pours down by day as if an invisible lens in the atmosphere 
focussed the sun’s rays. Strong woody knapweed endures it, so does 
toadflax and pale blue scabious, and wild mignonette. The very 
sun of Spain burns and burns and ripens the wheat on the edge of 
the coombe, and will only let the spring moisten a yard or two 
around it; but there a few rushes have sprung, and in the water 
itself brooklime with blue flowers grows so thickly that nothing 
but a bird could find space to drink. So down again from this sun 
of Spain to woody coverts where the wild hops are blocking every 
avenue, and green-flowered bryony would fain climb to the trees ; 
where grey-flecked ivy winds spirally about the red rugged bark 
of pines, where burdocks fight for the footpath, and teazle-heads look 
over the low hedges. Brake-fern rises five feet high ; in some way 
woodpeckers are associated with brake, and there seem more of 
them where it flourishes. If you count the depth and strength of 
its roots in the loamy sand, add the thickness of its flattened 
stem, and the width of its branching fronds, you'may say that it 
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comes near to be a little tree. Beneath where the ponds are bushy 
marestails grow, and on the moist banks jointed pewterwort ; some 
of the broad bronze leaves of water-weeds seem to try and conquer 
the pond and cover it so firmly that a wagtail may run onthem. A 
white butterfly follows along the waggon-road, the pheasants slip 
away as quietly as the butterfly flies, but a jay screeches loudly and 
flutters in high rage to see us. Under an ancient garden wall 
among matted bines of trumpet convolvulus there is a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest overhung with ivy on which even now the last black 
berries cling. 

There are minute white flowers on the top of the wall, out of 
reach, and lichen grows against it dried by the sun till it looks 
ready to crumble. By the gateway grows a thick bunch of 
meadow geranium, soon to flower ; over the gate is the dusty high- 
way road, quiet but dusty, dotted with the innumerable footmarks 
of a flock of sheep that has passed. The sound of their bleating 
still comes back, and the bees driven up by their feet have hardly 
had time to settle again on the white clover beginning to 
flower on the short roadside sward. All the hawthorn leaves and 
briar and bramble, the honeysuckle, too, is gritty with the dust 
that has been scattered upon it. But see—can it be? Stretcha 
hand high, quick, and reach it down ; the first, the sweetest, the 
dearest rose of June. Not yet expected, for the time is between 
the May and the roses, least of all here in the hot and dusty 
highway ; but it is found—the first rose of June. 

Straight go the white petals to the heart ; straight the mind’s 
glance goes back to how many other pageants of summer in old 
times! When perchance the sunny days were even more sunny; 
when the stilly oaks were full of mystery, lurking like the Druid’s 
mistletoe in the midst of their mighty branches. A glamour in 
the heart came back to it again from every flower; as the sunshine 
was reflected from them so the feeling in the heart returned ten- 
fold. To the dreamy summer haze love gave a deep enchantment, 
the colours were fairer, the blue more lovely in the lucid sky. 
Each leaf finer, and the gross earth enamelled beneath the feet. 
A sweet breath on the air, a soft warm hand in the touch of the 
sunshine, a glance in the gleam of the rippled waters, a whisper 
in the dance of the shadows. ‘The ethereal haze lifted the heavy 
oaks and they were buoyant on the mead, the rugged bark was 
chastened and no longer rough, each slender flower beneath them 
again refined. There was a presence everywhere with us though 
unseen, with us on the open hills, and not shut out under the 
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dark pines. Dear were the June roses then because for another 
gathered. Yet even dearer now with so many years as it were 
upon the petals; all the days that have been before, all the heart- 
throbs, all our hopes lie in this opened bud. Let not the eyes 
grow dim, look not back but forward ; the soul must uphold itself 
like the sun. Let us labour to make the heart.grow larger as we 
become older, as the spreading oak gives more shelter. That we 
could but take to the soul some of the greatness and the beauty 
of the summer ! 

Still the pageant moves. The song-talk of the finches rises 
and sinks like the tinkle of a waterfall. The greenfinches have 
been by me all the while. A bullfinch pipes now and then further 
up the hedge where the brambles and thorns are thickest. Boldest 
of birds to look at, he is always in hiding. The shrill tone of a 
goldfinch came just now from the ash-branches, but he has gone 
on. Every four or five minutes a chaffinch sings close by, and 
another fills the interval near the gateway. There are linnets 
somewhere, but I cannot from the old apple-tree fix their exact 
place. Thrushes have sung and ceased ; they will begin again in 
ten minutes. The blackbirds do not cease; the note uttered by a 
blackbird in the oak yonder before it can drop is taken up bya 
second near the top of the field, and ere it falls is caught 
by a third on the left-hand side. From one of the topmost 
boughs of an elm there fell the song of a willow warbler for 
awhile; one of the least of birds he often seeks the highest 
branches of the highest tree. A yellowhammer has just flown 
from a bare branch in the gateway, where he has been perched and 
singing a full hour. Presently he will commence again, and as 
the sun declines will sing him to the horizon, and then again 
sing till nearlydusk. The yellowhammer is almost the longest of 
all the singers ; he sits and sits and has no inclination tomove. In 
the spring he sings, in the summer he sings, and he continues 
when the last sheaves are being carried from the wheat field. The 
redstart yonder has given forth a few notes, the whitethroat flings 
himself into the air at short intervals and chatters, the shrike calls 
sharp and determined, faint but shrill calls descend from the swifts 
in the air. These descend, but the twittering notes of the swallows 
do not reach so far, they are too high to-day. A cuckoo has called 
by the brook, and now fainter from a greater distance. That the 
titlarks are singing I know, but not within hearing from here; a 
dove though is audible, and a chiffchaff has twice passed. Afar 
beyond the oaks at the top of the field dark specks ascend from 
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time to time, and after moving in wide circles for awhile descend 
again to the corn. These must be larks; but their notes are not 
powerful enough to reach me, though they would were it not for 
the song in the hedges, the hum of innumerable insects, and the 
ceaseless ‘crake, crake’ of landrails. There are at least two 
landrails in the mowing grass; one of them just now seemed coming 
straight towards the apple-tree, and I expected in a minute to see 
the grass move, when the bird turned aside and entered the tufts 
and wild parsley by the hedge. Thence the call has come 
without a moment’s pause, ‘ crake, crake,’ till the thick hedge 
seems filled with it. Tits have visited the apple-tree over my 
head, a wren has sung in the willow, or rather on a dead branch 
projecting lower down than the leafy boughs, and a robin across 
under the elms in the opposite hedge. Elms are a favourite tree 
of robins, not the upper branches, but those that grow down the 
trunk, and are the first to have leaves in spring. The yellowhammer 
is the most persistent individually, but I think the blackbirds 
when listened to are the masters of the fields. Before one can 
finish another begins, like the summer ripples succeeding behind 
each other, so that the melodious sound merely changes its posi- 
tion. Now here, now in the corners, then across the field, again 
in the distant copse, where it seems about to sink, when it rises 
again almost at hand. Like a great human artist, the blackbird 
makes no effort, being fully conscious that his liquid tone can- 
not be matched. He utters a few delicious notes, and carelessly 
quits the green stage of the oak till it pleases him to sing again. 
Without the blackbird, in whose throat the sweetness of the green 
fields dwells, the days would be only partlysummer. Without the 
violet all the bluebells and cowslips could not make a spring, 
and without the blackbird, even the nightingale would be but 
half welcome. It is not yet noon, these songs have been cease- 
less since dawn; this evening after the yellowhammer has sung 
the sun down, when the moon rises and the faint stars appear, 
still the cuckoo will call, and the grasshopper lark, the landrail’s 
‘crake, crake’ will echo from the mound, a warbler or a blackcap 
will utter its notes, and even at the darkest of the summer 
night the swallows will hardly sleep in their nests. As the 
morning sky grows blue, an hour before the sun, up will rise 
the larks singing and audible now, the cuckoo will recom- 
mence, and the swallows will start again on their tireless 
journey. So that the songs of the summer birds are as cease- 
less as the sound of the waterfall which plays day and night, 
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I cannot leave it, I must stay under the old tree in the 
midst of the long grass, the luxury of the leaves, and the song in 
the very air. I seem as if I could feel all the glowing life the 
sunshine gives and the south wind calls to being. The endless 
grass, the endless leaves, the immense strength of the oak expand- 
ing, the unalloyed joy of finch and blackbird ; from all of them I 
receive a little. Each gives me something of the pure joy they 
gather for themselves. In the blackbird’s melody one note is 
mine ; in the dance of the leaf shadows the formed maze is for 
me, though the motion is theirs; the flowers with a thousand 
faces have collected the kisses of the morning. Feeling with them, 
I receive some, at least, of their fulness of life. Never could I 
have enough; never stay long enough— whether here or whether 
lying on the shorter sward under the sweeping and graceful birches, 
or on the thyme-scented hills. Hour after hour, and still not 
enough. Or walking the foot-path was never long enough, or 
my strength sufficient to endure till the mind was weary. The 
exceeding beauty of the earth, in her splendour of life, yields a 
new thought with every petal. The hours when the mind is 
absorbed by beauty are the only hours when we really live, so 
that the longer we can stay among these things so much the more 
is snatched from inevitable Time. Let the shadow advance upon 
the dial—I can watch it with equanimity while it is there:to be 
watched. It is only when the shadow is not there, when the 
clouds of winter cover it, that the dial is terrible. The invisible 
shadow goes on and steals from us. But now, while I can see the 
shadow of the tree and watch it slowly gliding along the surface 
of the grass, it is mine. These are the only hours that are not 
wasted—these hours that absorb the soul and fill it with beauty. 
This is real life, and all else is illusion, or mere endurance. Does 
this reverie of flowers and waterfall and song form an ideal, a 
human ideal, in the mind? It does; much the same ideal that 
Phidias sculptured of man and woman filled with a godlike sense 
of the violet fields of Greece, beautiful beyond thought, calm as 
my turtle-dove before the lurid lightning of the unknown. To be 
beautiful and to be calm, without mental fear, is the ideal of 
nature. If I cannot achieve it, at least I can think it. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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Tamzin’s Choice. 


T was an awful night by sea and land; all the day long a fierce 
north-wester had swept across the Atlantic driving the waves 
before it with angry fury, till at last, checked in their wild course, 
they roared and broke in columns of foam on the bare and savage 
cliffs of North Cornwall. Trevenna, which, unlike many of the 
villages on that coast, does not nestle down in a valley between 
the rocks, but lies exposed on a bleak headland, felt the full sweep 
of the storm. 

Some ten minutes’ walk from the village lay the Port, a singular 
haven ; for, besides a huge rock in its very midst, it was lined with 
boulders, whilst the few fishermen’s boats that belonged to the 
place were hauled on to a sort of shelf half-way up the cliff. 
There was no such thing as pushing off a boat at Trevenna, it 
could only be let down by a windlass from the rocky ledge at 
high tide. 

Leaving the Port behind us, a very steep, stony road leads to 
the village, and in the first cottage on the edge of the tableland 
lived the prettiest girl in Trevenna, gifted with that beauty which 
can at times be found in Cornwall, reminding one that the coast 
population has had many a foreign intermixture of blood, which 
has left a still unobliterated trace on the inhabitants. 

Tamzin Richards was an only child, and her parents, no wiser 
than parents usually are, doted on the girl and spoilt her unspar- 
ingly. Now the evil was done, Tamzin always took her own way 
and heeded nothing that was said to her. A strong self-will had 
this Cornish maiden; born within sound of those wind-tossed 
waves, the very freedom of the elements had found a resting-place 
in the nature that could be but seldom led and never driven. 
Quick of wit she was, and of temper, perfect in health, in figure, 
and in feature, brown and tanned it is true, but that suited the 
dark shining eyes, and the crisp curly hair that clustered round 
her small head. 

Old Richards had once been a sailor, but having met with an 
accident he had set up a small shop—that is, he had filled his 
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cottage window with various bottles and articles of value in a 
fishing village, and had turned tradesman. 

Tamzin scorned the shop and allowed her father to do the 
counter-work. There was that in the girl’s nature that despised 
anything so safe and free from danger as shopkeeping. Still she 
was glad enough to spend the profits on her person, and many a 
gay knot of ribbon that went to adorn the little brown neck was 
cut by Tamzin’s fingers from the store in the one box which con- 
tained the vanities of old Richards’ shelves. 

At the back of the shop was the real sitting-room of the family 
—a low chamber looking out towards the cliffs, with its small 
latticed windows deeply set in the thick masonry, otherwise they 
could not have long withstood the winter storms. 

Old Richards’ face was bright and handsome—evidently Tamzin 
took after her father; whilst her mother, who was almost a 
nonentity, except as far as she was bound up in her daughter, was 
certainly not distinguished by any personal beauty, and this 
evening she sat knitting in a corner of the fireplace, every now 
and then looking out of the window from which Tamzin had 
drawn back the curtain, shaking her head at the weather in a 
kind of deprecating manner as much as to intimate a gentle 
remonstrance with the elements. The talk of the three might 
have been a little difficult to catch for anyone unaccustomed to 
the accent, and for the sake of lucidity we will spare the reader 
the real dialect, which ran somewhat like this — 

‘ Ay, it’s a fearfu’ night, Tamzin. I’ve a fancy Jahn Kernick 
won’t be a-comin’ to-night, az time be taaken oop elsewhere,’ said 
Mrs. Richards. 

‘You might ’ave said, mother, he’d been afraaid to have com’en 
out at night, it laik’d but thicky to the tale. Shall I go and 
axen him az reason?’ answered Tamzin scornfully. 

‘I never’n said as he laiked courage, Tamzin; but it’s an awfu’ 
night. Looken at the keendle-teening, child.’ 

Tamzin and her father both cast their eyes towards the 
guttering candle, the former with half a smile of scorn, but the 
latter with a graver look on his face. 

‘ Keendle-teening is a bad sign, child,’ he said solemnly ; ‘ it’s 
a sign of folks in trouble and spirits a-knocking about a place ; 
when they once begin theirn games they won’t laive mun alone 
at all.’ 

‘Jahn Kernick is not a man to be affrighted at nothing,’ said 
Tamzin, but her voice was not so assured as before, and she got 
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up and went into the dark shop whose window looked into the 
village street. 

Nothing was to be seen but one or two twinkling lights down 
the village ; and the roar of the wind as it howled up from the 
Port was almost terrible to hear, even though the girl felt safe 
enough in her own home. 

‘John Kernick will come,’ she said to herself slowly ; ‘ he said 
he would. He won’t think much of walking from Port Gavorne ; 
even if it were worse than this he wouldn't.’ At this moment 
there was a knock at the door, a knock which most likely would 
not have been so easily heard if 'Tamzin had not happened to be 
in the front room. The warm blood rushed to the girl’s cheek, 
but suddenly forsook it again, as she murmured— 

‘That’s not John Kernick’s knock ; he makes a noise one can 
hear when he comes.’ 

With agile fingers Tamzin unfastened the door and opened it 
carefully, asking in her quick and not very musical voice— 

‘Who's there ? ’, 

‘Don’t you know, Tamzin?’ answered a man’s voice, as, not 
waiting for a further invitation, he stepped in and shut the door ; 
and so doing he came in contact with Tamzin’s fingers as if quite 
by chance, and suddenly grasped them and held them tight. 

‘ Have done, Pascho Fuge,’ said Tamzin quickly, and this time 
in a low voice. ‘Can’t a girl shut the door without having her 
fingers squeezed to death ?’ 

‘I meant no harm, Tamzin,’ said the voice in a far softer 
accent than Tamzin’s. There was almost a pleading tone in the 
few words, which any woman would have noticed; and which 
Tamzin, not being less clever than the usual run of her sex, 
certainly heard though she would not heed it. 

‘Who is it?’ called out old Richards from the inner room; 
and Pascho was forced to go forwards, thus losing all chance of 
any more private conversation with Tamzin. 

‘ You bring a mighty rush of air with you, Pascho,’ said Mrs. 
Richards, greeting him in the way we speak to people we see very 
often—that is, without troubling them with much inquiry about 
themselves. ‘I was saying to Tamzin what a bad night it was; 
and there’s signs about, that there is.’ 

‘ Ay, that there is, answered Pascho, sitting down in a chair 
Tamzin carelessly brought forward for him. ‘It’s a roughish 
night, but I’ve seen worse ones though, Mrs. Richards.’ 

All the time Pascho was speaking he kept turning round 
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slowly in his chair so as to catch a better view of Tamzin, for that 
young woman had perversely placed herself just behind him. 
Pascho was a big, fair man, with a red beard, and soft mild blue 
eyes, with a far-away look in them. Though his size was formid- 
able, the expression of his face was as gentle as a child’s. Some 
might have called him ‘a bit sheepish,’ when they saw him, as at 
this moment, sitting in the same room as Tamzin and breathing 
the same air. But Pascho was not at all sheepish in reality, not 
one of the quarrymen could excel him in pluck when there was 
need for it, nor could any keep a cooler head or steadier hand 
when being let down the face of those terrible slate quarries 
almost overhanging the sea, in which he was now at work. 
Many a time had Pascho received a cheer from his fellow-workmen 
for some feat. of extra boldness, performed. with that quiet meek 
look on his face. 

‘He’s brave, and no mistake,’ Tamzin had once said, ‘ but I 
wish he looked it more. He’s not like John Kernick—he’s 
brave and looks it, every inch of him.’ 

‘ What were you saying about signs, my son ?’ asked Richards, 
rubbing his knees and looking at the quarryman with interest: 
the mysterious and the terrible had a strange fascination for the 
old seaman. Even Tamzin now deigned to come forward, so that 
the light fell on her face, and her dark lustrous eyes looked up 
into Pascho’s face with real interest. 

‘Is it a sign you've seen, Pascho Fuge?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘it’s I that have seen it—the Dead 
Hand. He paused, and the effect on his hearers was as thrilling 
as he could expect. Tamzin’s eyes dilated visibly, whilst Mrs. 
Richards shuddered. 

‘Are you sure of that, Pascho? It’s an evil sign,’ said the 
old woman. 

‘Just as I was coming down the quarry this afternoon I 
looked up a minute and I saw in front of me a hand—a right 
hand—it was nothing more, grasping the rungs of the ladder I 
had let go; it followed me all the way down, holding our miner’s 
light between its thumb and finger, and, as sure as my name is 
Pascho Fuge, that light was bright enough to guide me down to 
the very bottom.’ 

‘What do the miner-folk say it means?’ asked Tamzin, almost 
softly. Pascho noted the tone, and would willingly, had he 
dared, have grasped her hand again and covered it with kisses, 
because she had spoken gently to him. 
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‘I’m not great at meanings, Tamzin,’ he said laughing ; 
‘some folks say it brings harm to the man who sees it, but my 
father saw it twice, and died in his bed as quiet as any one. It’s 
my belief it depends on people’s eyes; some have a power of 
sight in their eyes, whilst others have most none, except just 
enough to lead ’em to put the victuals in their mouths.’ 

*I expect it is,’ said Tamzin, looking for the first time straight 
into Pascho’s blue orbs. ‘ Your eyes have a look as if they saw 
a heap more nor most people’s, Pascho.’ 

‘ And so they do,’ said Pascho ; and then softly, so that in the 
din of the wind only Tamzin heard, he continued, ‘ they always 
see you, Tamzin, afore them day and night; in the quarry and 
out of it, they see your loving face and your eyes. There isn’t 
another as has your eyes in Trevenna, Tamzin.’ 

‘My cousin Sabrina has my eyes, folks say, just the same pair 
over again,’ and Tamzin laughed merrily so that every feature 
was lighted up by her radiant smile, and seemed to intimate by 
their expression that folks might say so, but Sabrina could not 
really be compared with her. Pascho thought just the same; 
poor fellow! if he had but been the only one to think so. 

‘ Sabrina is not fit to hold a rushlight to you, Tamzin.’ 

The rushlight brought back the idea of the candle, and the 
candle the thought of the light held by the Dead Hand. Tamzin 
looked grave a little; she was even going to say something plea- 
sant, or so it seemed from the look on her face, when a loud knock 
was heard. This time there was no mistaking the sound, and 
Tamzin jumped up quickly. 

‘It’s John Kernick!’ she exclaimed, regardless of Pascho’s 
presence ; ‘didn’t I say he would come, mother?’ In a moment 
she was in the front room without waiting for an answer, and 
without seeing the look of pain which passed over Pascho’s face. 
What business, he thought, had John Kernick to come courting 
all the way from Port Gavorne—weren’t there any girls there and 
at Port Isaac for him ? 

Poor Pascho rose and muttered a kind of good-night, even 
though the old folk both bade him bide a bit, but all the time he 
was saying to himself, ‘No, John Kernick is right; there isn’t 
another like Tamzin, and I would walk a heap of miles more than 
he does to see her, but I just happen to live two doors off, so she 
doesn’t take no heed of my love.’ 

By this time Tamzin had opened the door, and a loud hearty 
voice pealed out above the noise of the elements. 
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‘Here I am, Tamzin; I wager you didn’t expect me this 
rough night. Tregeagle is howling himself hoarse over the moor, 
every demon must be after him.’ 

‘I knew you would come,’ said Tamzin; and by the tone of 
her voice one could make sure that she tossed her head, even 
though it was dark. Then by a certain little scuftle on John’s 
part, one could guess that he also tried to come into close proxi- 
mity with Tamzin. 

It was just at that moment that Pascho slipped by them and 
went out with a terrible feeling at his heart and a low murmur on 
his lips. 

‘It comes of living two doors off,’ were his words, as he let 
himself into his own cottage, where he lived with an old mother 
and a sister. ‘Ay, sure enough, it all comes o’ that.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir Pascho thought sadly, not to say jealously, of his rival that 
night, he would have been comforted had he seen that that self- 
willed beauty Tamzin did not allow the sailor to be more familiar 
with her than he had been. If a woman has two lovers, it is by 
no means always easy to tell which she prefers; on the other 
hand, if an outsider had been asked to settle the question after 
looking at the two men, on first thoughts, or without thought, 
no doubt he would have given the preference to the one who 
now settled himself down comfortably by the Richards’ fireside, 
but in such a way as to see Tamzin’s face. 

John Kernick was tall, strong, and manly, with the jollity be- 
longing to his calling, and with a certain daring devil-may-care 
courage which always has a charm for women. He owned a small 
vessel which was usually employed in carrying slate from Port 
Gavorne to various destinations, but he had other business as 
well, and did a little honest trading on his own account, and now 
and then a little trading that would not bear the adjective honest 
before it. 

Coming one summer day into Trevenna Port, he had caught 
sight of Tamzin Richards, and from that minute John Kernick 
determined to make her his wife. But he soon found that there 
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are two people in this bargain, and Tamzin was not the girl to be 
won in an hour ; besides, Pascho Fuge was first in the field—he 
had loved her from childhood, and every one in the village knew 
he was ‘sweet on Tamzin.’ What did this matter, however, to 
the bold sailor? He felt sure of success, and knew that Tamzin 
was by no means insensible to his charms—what girl could 
be? But this girl was superior to any he had ever seen. 

He had walked over this very evening to show her that for 
her sake he could brave the elements with ease, nay pleasure. 

‘Tamzin said you would come, Cap’en Kernick, and she was 
right enough.’ 

‘I’m sure I didn’t care, mother,’ retorted Tamzin hotly. 

‘It isn’t many as would have come this night,’ said John con- 
tentedly, ‘and that’s the truth.’ 

‘I always thinks on Tregeagle on such a night as this,’ said old 
Richards, as if he were thinking of a personal friend. 

‘ That’s what I said to myself as I came along,’ replied John, 
nodding towards Tamzin. ‘ Tregeagle himself couldn’t have 
kept on at his work such a night. They tells that story different 
in some parts, though, cap’en ; let’s hear how you put it.’ 

Old Richards loved to tell his stories, and was not at all loth 
to begin; not, indeed, the whole story, but the bit he knew 
best. 

‘I’ve often told it Tamzin when she were young,’ he began, by 
way of prelude, ‘about how Tregeagle came to zaizes (assizes), 
haven’t I, Tamzin?’ 

‘ Well, let’s hear it now, cap’en,’ said John encouragingly, for 
whilst the old man talked he could smoke his pipe and stare 
unreproved at Tamzin. 

‘ There was no doubt at all that Tregeagle was a doomed man 
afore his death ; every one agrees as to his awful wickedness, and 
that he regularly sold his soul to the Devil.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ assented John, and Mrs. Richards shook her head 
sadly, as if she mourned still over Tregeagle’s evil deeds. 

‘Well, at the zaizes, long after he was dead, there was a 
knotty point about some deeds. I don’t rightly understand that 
part of the business, but the judge was just about to give a 
wrong judgment, when the man that it was going agen cried, 
“ Hold, my lord, I have another witness!” and then up the steps 
of the box folks heard a sort of a rattling noise, as if bones were 
being all jumbled up loose like, and up stepped Tregeagle himself. 
They couldn’t get him to kiss the Book, but he swore on the Devil 
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quick enough, and the judge took that evidence and settled the 
matter. It were all along of Tregeagle’s evil deeds when he were 
alive it come about, so who better could settle it ?’ 

‘ Why, no one, of course,’ said John. 

‘That’s what I say; but then came the question how was they 
to get him to go away again, for he stuck in the witness-box and 
would not budge. The judge was no good, and it took a sight of 
ministers to move him.’ 

‘It was the ministers as set him to work after that,’ said John, 
‘on emptying Dosmery Pool with a broken limpet shell, and it 
seems to me they must have taken a leaf out o’ some one else’s 
book.’ 

‘For shame!’ said Tamzin; ‘it all comes of your being a 
Methody, John, or you would not say such things. Our minister 
is as good a gentleman as you could wish to see.’ 

‘Dosmery Pool can’t be emptied, that’s my belief, said 
Richards ; ‘and Tregeagle must have been sore tired of his job, 
for the Devil kept an eye on him the whole time lest he should 
leave off work, as then he would be in his power again. At last 
one night Tregeagle couldn’t stand the howl of the wind and the 
beating of the rain across the moor, and he regular took to 
flight, and after him went the Devil and all his crew, and very 
nearly they caught him too, but he see’d Roach Rock with the 
chapel on it afore him, and he rushed up to it and dashed his 
head right through the east window, and that saved him.’ 

‘ It’s an awful story,’ said Mrs. Richards, shuddering, for 
although Tregeagle was a creature of almost mythical ages it 
made no difference to the two story-tellers, nor indeed to the 
audience. The women felt that, for all they knew to the contrary, 
these terrible blasts of wind were the disappointed howls of 
Tregeagle as he wove ropes of sand on the lonely shore, and 
Tamzin drew closer to the fire as she heard again the old story 
which had caused her the few fears she had ever experienced. 

‘You are very brave, John Kernick,’ said the girl when he 
paused ; ‘it isn’t many that would have walked from Port Isaac 
on such a night as this,’ and she sighed, thinking of something 
she would not say. 

‘There’s many a one would do it if he was to see your face at 
t’other end, Tamzin,’ said John, with a broad smile. ‘I wager 
you could tell me of another as would do as much.’ 

John was well acquainted with the quarryman’s devotion to 
Tamzin, a devotion which had grown up with him, and which even 
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the neighbours spoke of as a thing every one knew. For this very 
reason, perhaps, Tamzin turned a deaf ear to Pascho’s words. She 
never said him really nay, but always put him off with the plea 
that she was too young to marry or to know her own mind. 
Tamzin’s parents let her please herself: indeed, she would have 
done so even if they had interfered, and, like wise people, they 
made a virtue of necessity. 

‘My girl has got to live with a husband all her life, just as me 
and Thomas have lived, so it’s no but fair she should choose him 
for herself; not but that we like Pascho best, a kind o’ mild man 
that will never get into trouble with the minister, and has plenty 
o’ speerit when it’s wanted, but is not always a showing it off in 
fair weather.’ 

Tamzin was a very reserved maiden, and no one could make 
out what she really thought about the matter, but the neighbours 
said she ought to take Pascho, he that had worked and waited for 
her from his birth up. They even told Pascho so; but with a 
smile he would shake his head and say— 

‘Tamzin ain’t like other girls: she’s a deal of spirit and a big 
heart ; but she must choose her own mate. She ought to know 
as I am ready to work and wait for her till she gives the word; 
but I’m not the man to make her take me and then repent 
herself afterwards.’ 

If only Pascho hadn’t had that meek, patient, waiting spirit, 
and had told Tamzin she must choose once for all, what might he 
not have gained? But no, the big, burly, soft-hearted quarryman 
was not one to win a woman by storm; and sometimes women do 
not understand patience. 

Supper soon followed the story of Tregeagle’s labours, and 
every one forgot him in the business of eating, except when now 
and then a blast more furious than usual howled round the 
caves. 

‘God save them at sea!’ said old Richards reverently. 
‘ There’s plenty of our men that choose this sort o’ night for their 
own bit o’ trade, and sometimes we never hear of them again. 
There’s Carlyon now has taken a run to Bristol; it’s to be hoped 
he ain’t a making his way back to-night.’ 

‘ There’s more chance of his landing his merchandise if he is,’ 
said John meditatively, ‘for those spying Government fellows won’t 
like putting their noses out o’ doors much to-night. I passed one 
when I come along as could barely keep his flesh from blowing 

off his bones; and what with his great hat and his bit of a 
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light, he looked like the Lady with her lantern as they see round 
St. Ives Bay.’ 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and Tamzin 
and her mother started. John laughed out loud. 

‘I'll go, missus, and open the door; that is, if Tamzin will 
come and show me a light.’ 

Tamzin was by no means loth, and the two went into the front 
room and undid the bolts. It was only a neighbour, who wanted 
a pennyworth of peppermint. Tamzin gave the required drops, 
and the customer departing, she found John did not mean her to 
return to the fireside at once. 

‘ Look here, Tamzin,’ he said, taking her hand, ‘ what do you 
think I came all the way from Port Gavorne for to-night ? ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Tamzin, blushing. John laughed. 

‘Bless my soul, Tamzin, I declare women are that queer there’s 
no keeping up with them. Don't you know I came to get your 
promise? I'll just marry you off in the spring, and get a cottage 
down at Port Isaac, and you'll be the prettiest sailor’s wife for 
miles round. You've just got to say “Yes,” and the thing’s 
done.’ 

‘Oh, but, John, I can’t say “ Yes,”’ said Tamzin, half-smiling. 
‘It will break Pascho’s heart—him as has known me ever since we 
was children.’ 

‘Break his heart! Why, Tamzin, Pascho Fuge’s heart 
ain’t made of chaney. He that wins wears, and he’s had an 
oncommon long time to win you, and seems but a poor hand 
at it.’ 

There flashed into Tamzin’s mind the many acts of devotion 
shown to her by Pascho; his unfailing kindness, his earnest love, 
his gentle heart. Once he had sat up for many nights to nurse 
her father, though all the time he had to work hard by day. Truly 
he had wooed his love ; it was only her vanity that had prevented 
his winning before John had come on the scene, and the greater 
boldness of the sailor had made her forget Pascho’s unwearying 
devotion. 

All this time John Kernick had hold of Tamzin’s hand, and 
was gradually bringing it into close proximity with his lips. 
Tamzin remembered that Pascho had tried to do the same, and 
she had drawn away her hand; but now it was passive, nay power- 
less, in John’s grasp. 

‘It’s the sweetest of hands, Tamzin, but none so sweet as your 
lips,’ and he made a successful raid in that direction. 
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‘Don’t!’ said Tamzin, ready to cry because she felt so power- 
less, and because something told her she was going to yield and 
say ‘Yes.’ ‘Indeed, John, I can’t make up my mind. There's a 
deai I owe to Pascho, and he loves me so much.’ 

‘And don’t I, too, Tamzin ?’ 

‘Yes, but perhaps you'd get tired of me. Tell me, John, am 
I the first girl as you've loved ?’ 

‘T never loved none like you, Tamzin.’ 

* But you've loved others, and Pascho ? 

‘Have done with Pascho,’ said John, angrily. ‘ Look here, 
Tamzin, as I told you afore, it ain’t every man as would have 
taken such a walk just to see a girl; but I’ve done it, and I’d do 
it again and again just to catch a sight o’ your face. But it’s 
going to be “Yes” or “No” between you and me to-night. 
Come, my beauty, say “ Yes,” and we'll be married as soon as ever 
the spring comes round, and then The very thought made 
John put one arm round Tamzin’s waist, while with the other he 
raised her head so that he could look into her face. There was 
such power, such passion in the touch, that Tamzin was cowed, 
almost frightened. What might he not do if she said ‘No’? Oh, 
he loved her, and she loved him—at least she was proud to be 
loved by him; a man whom all the girls set their caps at; the 
master of a vessel; a rich man, as men went about there. How 
could she hesitate ? 








‘Come, Tamzin,’ he said, tightening his grasp, whilst he 
drew her closer to him, ‘ say “ Yes,” and let’s seal it with a kiss. 
It'll be the best night’s work I’ve ever done.’ 

‘ John, do leave me! I can’t.’ 

‘Bless my soul! a woman’s “ Yes” is hard to win. I’d rather 
run a boat-load of spirits ashore in the teeth of them Government 
chaps ; it ain’t half such a tough business. Tamzin, here’s your 
last chance—Yes or No? If it’s No, [ won’t answer for the con- 
sequences.’ 

These terrible consequences held over Tamzin frightened her. 
She knew she had encouraged John, and if she said him Nay she 
might never see him again; or he might be reckless and fling 
himself over the cliff on his way home, and she would have his 
death on her conscience. 

‘Oh, John, don’t say that, please.’ 

‘Then it’s Yes?’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Tamzin, faintly ; and the word was followed 


by one of those kisses which frighten more than they please 
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women like Tamzin. It meant such possession, such a lording it 
over other folks, and all her life the girl had prided herself on her 
independent spirit. There was a little sob as she disengaged her- 
self from her lover’s embrace, hearing sundry impatient calls from 
the other room ; but in her mind floated the thought, ‘ What will 
Pascho say? Poor Pascho!’ 

‘Tamzin and me have agreed on it,’ said John, taking her 
hand as he proudly entered the sitting-room. ‘ You’ve no objec- 
tion, I hope, Cap’en Richards. John Kernick’s wife will have as 
nice a house and as fine a dress as any in Port Isaac.’ Mrs. 
Richards looked up surprised and scared. John Kernick was not 
one of your quiet men at all. 

‘Dearme! Why, I thought you was a-seeing about the shop, 
Tamzin. But there, one can never tell what girls may be a-doing. 
One thinks them busy over the counter, and they comes in 
plighted !’ 

Mrs. Richards talked somewhat at random, being so taken by 
surprise. 

‘I give thee joy of it,’ said Tamzin’s father. ‘I allus thought 
as it would be Pascho; but there’s no telling what a woman will 
do. The last one gets the best chance, like in a donkey race.’ 

‘Well, I must be starting back,’ said John, not listening much 
to the old folks. ‘I can’t tell when I shall come again exactly. 
There’s the minister’s. slate to be shipped here next week. But 
we must wait for fine weather and a good tide for that job; about 
next Tuesday maybe it will suit. I shall see thee then. It’s a 
ticklish bit of work running a vessel into Trevenna Port. I often 
say I’d as lief run my craft twice into any other port along coast as 
once into Trevenna, Well, good night, cap’en. You'll come and 
see me out, Tamzin.’ 

Once more at the door, John thought it his duty to steal 
another of those kisses he knew but too well how to give, and 
Tamzin, frightened and subdued, ran away to bed to think out the 
terrible new fact that she had promised herself to John Kernick 
and that Pascho would hear of it on the morrow. 





CHAPTER III. 


THREE days passed, and Tamzin had not seen either of her lovers. 
John was busy at Port Isaac, and Pascho was not likely to seek 
her out since the news had spread in the village that Tamzin 
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Richards had at last made up her mind, and that John Kernick 
was the successful man. 

What made it harder for Pascho to bear was that the neigh- 
bours put a tone of gentle pity into their conversation, trying so 
to sugar the bitter pill, but not succeeding very well. 

‘There’s as good fish, Pascho, in the sea as ever came out of 
it,’ said one. 

‘I tell you plainly, my son, I would have wagered my silver 
watch as it would have been you; and so it would have been, if 
that there smart John Kernick hadn’t stepped in.’ 

‘ Tamzin’s but a flighty maid,’ said another, trying to depreciate 
the prize ; but none of these speeches comforted the quarryman 
as he trudged off to his work. His great big heart felt bursting. 
He knew that in spite of himself he had always hoped to win her, 
the Tamzin he had loved so long; and when he remembered her 
many kind words to him he felt that his hopes had not been 
altogether without foundation. It was so hard, so very, very hard, 
suddenly to resign all his love—to know he should never look into 
her beautiful eyes and call them his own, never touch that hand 
and say he would be faithful till death parted them. 

Then he remembered the vision of the Dead Hand. Ah! that 
had brought him ill luck. Men said it was the hand of a miner 
who had committed suicide, and for a moment there came a 
temptation from the Devil to follow this example, but Pascho 
shook his big shoulders as if to cast out the thought, and said to 
himself— 

‘T’ll be a man, anyhow, and bear it like a man. After all, if 
Tamzin can be happier with him it’s best as it is.’ 

On the Sunday, however, he met Tamzin at church. His seat 
there was just behind hers, and the girl never heard a word of the 
service from the time she was aware of his presence. Coming out 
he joined her as usual, and Tamzin felt thankful that John was 
safe at Port Isaac. 

Tamzin’s heart had been very heavy since that Wednesday 
night, but she was too proud to show it. 

‘Good morning, Pascho,’ she said pleasantly. 

‘Good morning, Tamzin ; I hope you were none the worse for 
the storm. I hear the sailors talk of bad weather still to come.’ 

The rest of the small congregation had dispersed before they 
spoke again, and then it was Tamzin who broke the silence. 

‘Won't you wish me joy, Pascho?’ she said in a low voice— 
she wanted to get Pascho’s reproaches over. 
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‘Ay, that I do, Tamzin; you’re not going to doubt that’ 
I’d rather you was happy than myself. But I'll not deny that it’s 
a sore trial.’ 

‘I never promised you nothing, Pascho.’ 

‘There’s none that blames you, Tamzin, least of all myself. 
I know I’m not worthy of you. You're not like the common run 
o’ women, whilst there’s nothing but what’s very ordinary about 
me; but all the same I would have loved you with no common 
love, Tamzin. There, I shouldn’t speak so, I know; but a man 
can’t change his heart, and mine has grown and grown every year 
a bit bigger for love of you.’ 

‘Oh, Pascho, don’t talk like that,’ said Tamzin miserably. 
‘I couldn’t help it.’ 

‘Well, we won’t talk of it then, Tamzin; but you just under- 
stand that I wishes you all the joy a woman can have with a true 
man, and that’s a deep kind o’ joy—as deep as one of our quarries, 
as far as I’m a judge. Just to prove it to you, my dear, I'll do 
my best not to envy John Kernick. His vessel is coming to our 
quarry on Tuesday night if it’s fine weather; but he'll take up 
his full load round Trevenna Port. I’m going in his boat round 
the point and into Trevenna, for the master says there’s not a 
better hand at loading than myself on the works.’ 

Tamzin was seized with a nervous dread. Suppose the two 
men should come to words, suppose they should fight about her : 
she would never forgive herself if kind, gentle Pascho was hurt 
all along of her. John Kernick was such a hasty-tempered man 
and not to be crossed, as she knew. Even now Tamzin felt her 
power over the man who had been faithful to her so long. 

‘Pascho, Pascho,’ she said, ‘promise me one thing; promise 
me that you'll have no words about me with John.’ 

Pascho laughed, a bitter laugh for such a gentle man. 

‘You needn’t fret yourself about that, Tamzin. John’s yours 
now, and I sha’n’t lay a finger on him, you can guess that without 
my promise.’ 

And with this Tamzin had to be content, only when she parted 
from the quarryman she went and shut herself up in her room 
and sobbed bitterly. 


‘Oh, Pascho, poor Pascho! if you would but forget me; but I 
know you won't.’ 

On the Tuesday the weather was calm enough, and the slate 
loading was accomplished from the quarry overhanging the sea 
without any very great difficulty. Puscho Fuge worked with a 
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will, but every now and then he and the other men who were 
helping John Kernick on the vessel glanced at the sky and pointed 
out to each other certain strong indications of rough weather, 
saying there was mischief brewing. 

John saw them too, but he would not heed them; he was 
bent on putting into Trevenna Port and seeing Tamzin as he had 
promised. 

‘The weather will hold out till to-morrow, and we can run her 
in before twelve o’clock to-night and load her,’ he said confidently. 
‘We'll sail her round the point as soon as this job’s over. There’s 
grog waiting for you up Trevenna, boys, so work away.’ 

John did not know that Pascho was to be the man to accom- 
pany him; he had bargained for a quarryman to help him load, 
and when the work was nearly done, he was by no means pleased 
to find the big Cornishman coming on board his vessel. 

‘Are you the chap that’s going to help us, Pascho Fuge ?’ 
he said sulkily. 

‘Yes, cap’en; the master sent me,’ was the straightforward 
answer, which there was no gainsaying. 

‘You're not much of a hand with a vessel, I reckon,’ said 
John contemptuously ; ‘it wants a deal of pluck and sharpness.’ 

‘I’ve been a quarryman most all my life, still I’m not quite 
ignorant about a boat,’ returned Pascho. ‘It wants a good head in 
our quarry, and a good head in one place is a good head in another.’ 

‘ There’s a nasty breeze getting up,’ said John crossly ; ‘ we'd 
better get her well out from among these rocks and lie to till it’s 
time to run her into port. Heave ho, boys!’ 

It is wonderful in how short a time a storm rises on that 
coast. It takes but little wind to lash those seldom peaceful 
waves into fury as they dash against the rocks. 

Tamzin could not stay quietly indoors this evening as the wind 
rose softly at first, then getting higher and higher till, as on the 
evening of her engagement, it howled like demons let loose. John’s 
boat was to come in with the tide, and Pascho was in her. How 
would they weather the storm, and would Pascho keep his promise ? 

‘Tl not go to bed till I’ve news of them,’ said Tamzin 
decidedly to her parents. ‘It’s going to be an awful night, and 
how will they get into any harbour? It were late afore they put 
off from West Delabole.’ To which Mrs. Richards answered— 

‘It’s not fit for you to sit alone, Tamzin, but if you like you 
may get Sally Rogers to come and stop with you. I’m not going 
to stay up, I can tell you. I feels my rheumatism coming on.’ 
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So Widow Rogers came in when the old people retired to bed ; 
not that they had any real fears about Tamzin; she could take 
care of herself as well as any woman for miles round, but it was 
as well to think of what people might say. 

‘They'll never try to run her in to-night,’ said Sally Rogers 
when she stepped in. She was quite a young woman and a friend 
of Tamzin’s. The ‘her’ was John Kernick’s boat, and of course 
the widow took a special interest in Tamzin’s ‘young man,’ having 
quite veered off from poor Pascho. 

‘ John’s very fearless,’ answered Tamzin, looking out anxiously 
at the driving clouds which swept rapidly across the moon. ‘ If any 
man can save his vessel he’ll do it—but there’s Pascho on board 
with him.’ : 

‘And what of that—do you expect broken heads, Tamzin ? 
Faith! a man soon gets over a girl’s leaving him ; he'll expect 
better luck elsewhere.’ But Tamzin knew Pascho too well to 
expect him to get over it as easily as that. 

‘Come, shut to the door,’ said Widow Rogers, ‘and let’s sit 
over the fire and chat.’ 

But though Tamzin shut the door and came into the inner 
room with her friend, raking up the embers and setting a chair 
for her, she herself could not sit still, but walked slowly along 
the length of the two rooms in a fever of expectation. 

* You don’t think harm will come to them, Sally?’ she asked, 
though Sally of course could know no better than herself. 

‘Harm! what harm can come to them? They’ll keep off 
the rocks and run into Padstow Port right enough, never fear.’ 

‘ But I’ve heard John say how hard it is to keep off Trevenna 
rocks when the wind is dead agen you.’ 

‘How you do go on about your John, Tamzin! I never was 
so mindful of my poor Jacob, that’s gone, afore I married him, 
and to tell the truth, I got to love him a deal better after we was 
married.’ 

‘That’s not like me,’ said Tamzin quickly, standing up in 
all her height and beauty, whilst her cheeks flushed suddenly ; 
‘if I didn’t feel all the love afore, I should just get to hate and 
fear a man afterwards. A woman’s but a poor slave at best; it 


wants a deal of love to balance the trouble.’ 
‘It’s just woman’s lot to slave for the men, and it ain’t so bad, 


Tamzin, when one gets used to it; it’s better than being pointed 
at as a girl unmated.’ 


Tamzin shrugged her shoulders. Such weak sentiment met 
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with no response in her breast ; love might master her, but not 
this folly. 

Suddenly borne along by the wind there came a distant 
noise, as if from the Port. 

‘Lord ’a’ mercy!’ cried Sally, ‘what’s that? I’m sure it’s 
Tregeagle at his tricks agen.’ 

Tamzin shuddered. ‘No, it ain’t, Sally,’ she replied, ‘it’s a 
shouting down the Port way.’ And before many minutes a rush 
of footsteps past the door settled the question, as along the village 
street came the cry, ‘ A vessel on the rocks!’ 

‘Sally, it’s John Kernick’s boat, I know it is—something told 
me as there was mischief to come to-night. I must go down 
to the Port, I must.’ 

‘It’s no fit place for a woman, girl; there’ll be no standing 
down there agen this wind. Give it up—it’ll soon end one way 
or another.’ 

‘ Look here, Sally,’ said Tamzin, not heeding her words, ‘ you 
stay here and keep a good fire up, and get blankets ready—you 
know what’s wanted at these times, and Ill go down Port. 
Give me my jacket and my hood, and don’t let them know 
upstairs.’ 

Nothing on earth could have kept Tamzin back—all her spirit 
was up. She was no longer a weak girl, but a strong determined 
woman, whose whole soul was in that boat, and yet her thoughts 
were— 

‘John Kernick’s safe enough, he can take care of hisself in 
any sea, but he'll leave Pascho, and there'll be no one knows 
as Pascho’s aboard but me. I must go.’ 

In a few moments she had prepared herself for the wind 
in a tight jacket and close hood, and opening the door she 
found herself out in a fierce storm of wind with occasional dashes 
of pelting rain, though the moon shone through the clouds at 
intervals so that at times the surrounding objects were plain . 
enough. 

All the men in the village were astir; the news ran like wild- 
fire that a vessel was on the rocks, and as they hurried down the 
steep path they conjectured where she was. 

‘She’s sure to have foundered on the Island Rock,’ said one. 

‘No, on Barras Nose,’ said another. 

‘It'll go hard with her wherever it be,’ said a third. ‘Why, 
here’s Tamzin. Lord, girl! it’s not a night for you to be out; 
go back—go back !’ 
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‘I must come—I will come!’ cried Tamzin, hurrying on; 
‘nothing hurts me, and maybe it’s my friends aboard.’ 

Nimble feet on a fine day might make ten minutes’ work of 
getting down to the Port, but to-night the wind was so strong 
that it was a hard matter for a woman to stand against it as it 
whirled up the narrow valley, seemingly bent on the destruction 
of everything that came in its way. But Tamzin thought of 
nothing but the end of her journey; she did not heed the loose 
stones that lay in her path, or the rain that now and again 
splashed against her face. As she approached the rocky landing- 
place, the scene that presented itself was indeed one of confusion. 
The narrow ledge was crowded with men, all shouting and gesticu- 
lating, some vainly trying to throw ropes to the ship across an 
awful chasm of boiling waves. For the vessel was not, as was 
naturally expected, stranded at the entrance of the Port, but in 
the Port itself on arock that rises in the centre of the small cove, 
and on the summit of which a large wooden stake was fixed, as a 
warning at high tide. 

It was indeed John Kernick’s boat; with wonderful skill he 
had rounded the point, but by that time even he had seen that in 
face of such a storm as was now rising, his only chance of safety 
was to make for Padstow Harbour; but it was too late—the wind 
was dead against him, and he was in spite of all his efforts driven 
back again round Trevenna Head into the surging angry waves 
that dashed with a roar like thunder into the caves at the foot of 
the island and raged right up to the landing-stage, sending the foam 
and spray far above over the cliffs. 

A sudden gust of wind drove the vessel right into the tiny 
Port and against the dangerous rock we have mentioned, on which 
it now remained fast, washed from stem to stern by the breakers. 

Not one of the crowd of sailors present expected for a moment 
to save the vessel—all were only anxious for the lives of the five 
men on board, but these were just beyond reach, and at present all 
their efforts were being directed towards flinging a rope across the 
boiling chasm of water that separated their friends from safety. 

The moon burst forth suddenly as Tamzin pushed her way on 
to the landing-place and beheld the foaming sea below her, while 
just opposite was John Kernick’s vessel, looking as if each wave 
must make an end of it, and send its planks drifting asunder. 

‘ Try again, mates,’ cried a Trevenna man, once more hurling 
with all his might a strong rope weighted at the end across the 
gulf; but both wind and wave were against him, and it fell short. 
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‘Save them—you must save them!’ cried Tamzin, and though 
her voice was drowned in the storm, the men about her saw her 
distress and pitied her. One or two women now joined the group, 
and among them was Pascho’s sister, who had only just heard of 
the danger her brother was in. The girl wrung her hands as she 
saw the awful situation of the vessel, and hardly knowing what 
she did, seized hold of Tamzin; Tamzin turned her beautiful 
face towards her and murmured— 

‘They must—yes, they must save them!’ But the woman 
recoiled. 

‘Save them! ay, Tamzin, you may well say that—you that 
have been nearly the death of him, with your cruel heart ; there’s 
not another like Pascho all the country round, but he ain't the 
same man since you jilted him.’ 

Tamzin had no time to answer, for suddenly there was a 
shout, or rather a groan from all present as a huge wave swept 
over the vessel and broke her up as if she had been touchwood. 
But the tide was still all in favour of the sailors, and happily the 
moon was yet brilliant. 

‘Ropes, ropes!’ cried the men. ‘Now’s the time, mates; if 
they can keep afloat five minutes, we'll save them.’ And there, 
sure enough, was one dark figure rising on the crest of a wave 
and evidently clinging to a plank. It was easy now to throw 
the rope, and what a shout of joy arose when it was seized, and 
how willing were the hands that hauled up the man who clung 
to it! 

‘Saved!’ It was John Kernick who stood there among them, 
apparently little the worse for his ducking. 

‘ John—John Kernick !’ cried Tamzin, seizing him. ‘ Where’s 
Pascho? He can’t swim like you; save him, do.’ 

There was a muttered oath as John dashed away the salt 
water from his hair. The sailors had closed in again near the 
edge. Another head had appeared—another effort was being 
made to save life. No one noticed Tamzin and John. 

‘Is that the way you greet me, Tamzin, with your first words 
given to Pascho Fuge ?’ 

‘Nay, thank God you're saved—but oh, John, he must not 
die.’ And Tamzin frantically tried again to edge herself in 
among the men who were hoisting up another fellow-creature. It 
was one of the sailors, and he too was received with a shout, 
as he, like his captain, seemed none the worse for his immersion. 
At the same moment another man was literally flung on the steps 
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leading to the beach, and was only just rescued before a wave 
seized him; but he, poor fellow, was stunned, and one arm hung 
broken by his side. Several volunteers at once bore him away 
to the village, which was no small act of charity on their part, 
considering the excitement at the Port was at its height. 

* Pascho, Pascho!’ shrieked his sister. 

‘You must save him,’ echoed Tamzin, who had now struggled 
to the edge, whilst John Kenrick kept close by her side, his face 
lowering with an angry, vengeful look. 

‘ There’s another!’ they cried; ‘a rope, a rope!’ Battling, 
struggling, clinging to a mast, there, indeed, was another. It 
would have been impossible to recognise him had it not been for 
his light reddish hair. Yes, it must be Pascho; and Tamzin 
stretched out her arms towards the man she had wronged, as if she 
must be the one to rescue him. 

‘Save him!’ again she cried; ‘ he mustn’t die!’ 

‘You didn’t take on so about me, Tamzin,’ said John Kernick 
angrily, as other hands, not his, flung a rope into the seething water. 
This unworthy jealousy exhibited at such a moment suddenly 
angered Tamzin; hersoul rebelled against it. She did not know that 
John had spoken hard words to Pascho, and that there was ill-blood 
between them, though the miner had been true to his promise of 
keeping the peace. The drowning man seized the rope. 

‘Hold fast!’ they cried, for a tremendous wave was driving in, 
and would certainly engulf him before they could pull him up. It 
passed, and spent itself against the rocky wall, and then all hands 
at once hoisted in the rope. This required great care, for Pascho 
could give but little help on his side ; he had been longer fighting 
for life, and was more exhausted than the other two. 

‘Thank God!’ said Tamzin, with a sob in her voice, as they 
drew him to the foot of the ledge, and now began pulling him up. 

A terrible overwhelming feeling of jealousy suddenly seized 
John Kernick. He had been so proud of having won Tamzin, 
so elated over his superior powers of fascination, that now the 
Devil seemed to take possession of his soul when he heard her 
voice saying, ‘Thank God!’ with that little sob of relief in it, 
for John was close to her side, and, without Tamzin knowing it, 
he had seized her wrist. 

Now quick as lightning he loosened his hold, drew out his 
clasp knife, and opening it, unperceived by the crowd, he stooped 
down and slashed at the rope, cutting it half through. Quickly 
it began to unwind, and heavier grew the weight it had to bear. 
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In another second the so-called accident was discovered. ‘The 
rope’s cut agen the rocks!’ cried the men in consternation. 
‘ Hold on a minute, Pascho Fuge! Pull gently, boys, and heave 
him another rope. It’s all up with him if he falls.’ 

At these words John Kernick’s strong head reeled ; he slunk 
out of the place he had made for himself, and once more was by 
Tamzin’s side. She was trying to see what was going on, trying 
to hear the shout of rescue, when suddenly her wrist was again 
seized by her lover. 

‘Listen, Tamzin!’ said John in a terrible voice ; ‘do you hear 
me, girl? The rope’s cut, and I did it! There’s no hope for 
him now!’ 

Tamzin gave a little shriek, drowned, it is true, by the noise 
around her, but she wrenched away her hand. 

‘You've killed him, John Kenrick! Let me go! I must 
save him, or die with him !’ 

John held her back by main force. ‘ Hark, girl! it’s too late; 
the rope’s snapped. Curse me if you can!’ 

True enough, a low groan of disappointment and despair burst 
from the crowd, and some one near Tamzin said— 

‘Pascho Fuge is lost. The rope’s cut, and he’s fallen back 
into the sea. God have mercy on him! He was most nigh 
spent just now.’ Tamzin gazed wildly at John. 

‘You’ve murdered him, John Kernick!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Leave go of me! How dare youtouch me? I never want to 
see you again!’ 

Heaven help the man thus seized with the terrible demon of 
jealousy! Heaven help him, indeed, when, having satisfied the 
feeling of revenge, he finds the fearful flood of remorse let in to 
drown his soul! John Kernick dashed away Tamzin’s hand when 
he had led her from the edge of the rock, and then flinging himself 
up the slippery path leading over the hill, disappeared from sight. 

For a few seconds the girl darted after him, then paused and 
tried to remember where she was. At last, moaning and shivering 
like a child that has been hurt, she hurried along up the road 
to the village and to her home. 

John had said so, and she knew it too—Pascho could not 
survive another immersion in that awful sea. What had she 
heard? Had John Kenrick spoken rightly? Had he cut the 
rope that was Pascho’s safety? Tamzin shuddered, but at that 
moment she made up her mind irrevocably—nothing should ever 
draw the awful secret from her lips. John seemed suddenly dead 
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to her, and who would think of accusing a dead man of murder? 
Was he not already before his Judge ? 

Her tottering steps could make but little way, and in five 
minutes she had accomplished but a third of the distance. Still 
the wind howled, and still it bore to her ears the shouts from the 
Port. Then she heard behind her the sound of several footsteps 
hurrying in the same direction as herself. Even before she looked 
round she knew what it was, and shrank back under the cover of 
a projecting rock which overshadowed the path. Then in silence 
four men passed her bearing between them a body decently 
covered with a sail. 

‘Tell me, is he dead?’ she said hurriedly, coming out from 
her shelter, and touching one of the men with her hand. 

The men started, for they had not seen her. 

‘Ay, ay, he’s dead, poor fellow; there was no living any 
longer in that sea.’ 

‘Yes, he said so, and it is true,’ murmured Tamzin; but the men 
had passed on, walking swiftly and steadily with their burden, and 
Tamzin followed more slowly, and fancied she was going to the 
churchyard, and that she was Pascho’s only mourner at his funeral. 

‘ But I did love you, Pascho,’ she said to herself, ‘ only I was 
vain and foolish. It was you as I cared for all along, Pascho, my 
dear; I know it now it’s too late.’ 

Before she reached her own home, the corpse and its bearers 
had disappeared, and when she knocked, and Sally Rogers, all 
excitement and eagerness, opened the door, she saw a different 
Tamzin to the one who had gone out an hour or so before. 

‘Don’t you ask me, Sally; I couldn’t talk of it just now, but 
I will tell you one thing—there’s many a sore heart in Trevenna 
to-night, but none so sore as mine.’ 

‘ John Kernick’s dead, then?’ whispered Sally, awe-struck. 

‘Nay, nay, not John Kernick, but another, and thereupon 
she laid her head on the table, and seemed lost to all around her. 
Sally felt that Tamzin had seen something terrible ; and though 
she longed to hear the details, she would not leave her friend or 
tease her with questions, but after a while got her upstairs and 
undressed her, and spoke simple comforting words to her—nay, 
even lay down by her for fear she should have ‘ visions’ of that 
dreadful scene, whatever it might have been, till at last when the 
storm abated Tamzin Richards, worn out mentally and bodily, 
fell into a troubled sleep. 
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The Trevenna men, having completed their work of rescue, 
hurried to their homes again. These scenes were of too frequent 
occurrence to cause a great excitement, but in Pascho’s house 
there was no going to bed that night; and John Kernick, as he 
walked unheedingly over the high land that skirted the coast, 
seemed like Cain of old to defy the elements. Terrible is man’s 
remorse, and so awful was it to John Kernick that he could not 
think of the lesser evil that had come upon him, though in a way 
_he was all the while conscious of it. He had killed his rival— 
ay, and by his own words to Tamzin he had for ever lost all 
chance of her love. Once he passed by the slate quarries, and had 
he not known every inch of the way he might have easily slipped 
over the black gulf which bordered the path. For one moment 
Kernick thought he would end life and his remorse by throwing 
himself down one of the black pits, but he dared not face death 
and eternity with this burden on his conscience, no, even though 
he now and then half fancied that he himself was the Tregeagle 
whose story he knew so well; surely his sins would find him out, 
and the Devil claim his soul if he died that night, just as he had 
claimed Tregeagle’s spirit at his death. It was morning before the 
wretched man came back, as it were, tohis right senses. Looking 
around he saw that he was not so very far from Trevenna. An 
irresistible desire once more to see Tamzin possessed him; he 
would again hear from her lips her hatred of him and of his 
deed, and then he would leave the country and go beyond 
seas. 

But with the daylight came humbler feelings, and the strong 
man, who had not prayed for years, lifted up his heart to God 
and asked that his punishment might be on earth, and not in the 
after life. If, as was certainly the case, the Devil had that night 
fought for the soul of John Kernick, the man’s good angel had 
fought also and had prevailed. 

Almost spent with misery and exertion, John Kernick, foot- 
sore and terribly haggard, stood before the Richards’ cottage that 
morning just as the familiar village sights and sounds were 
beginning to wake up, for they were early folk in Trevenna, 
despite the night’s excitement. Old Richards himself was open- 
ing his shutters, or what acted as such in a place where thieves 
were not thought of, and looking round he perceived John 
Kernick standing by his side. 

‘Welcome back, my son,’ said the old man, nodding. ‘ Where 
hast been all night? It was a bare chance for thee yester-eve, 
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they say. I’ve been seeing one of your men, who told me all 
about it; he came here looking for you.’ 

The ordinary tone did much towards restoring John’s presence 
of mind. ‘How’s Tamzin?’ he said slowly, though he found it 
hard to speak her name. 

‘I heard Tamzin a-coming down just now; maybe she’s in the 
back room. Go in, my son; my old woman’s abed to-day with 
the rheumatiz, so I’m the stay o’ the house ; but Sally Rogers gave 
us a helping hand last night—a kind soul is Sally, but she’s gone 
home now.’ : 

John Kernick did not hear half these little homely words; he 
only took in that Tamzin was in the back room alone. He would 
go and see her, and then fly for ever from Trevenna. He walked 
slowly across the shop and opened the inner door, and there sat 
Tamzin by the window, her back to him, gazing out with a 
terribly sad and altered face on the tiny glimpse of the distant 
sea which was there visible. The raging waves had calmed them- 
selves; they were now but ‘white horses’ sweeping majestically 
in towards the land. 

The girl did not look round till John Kernick said in a low 
voice — 

‘Tamzin!’ He expected her to turn upon him as he knew 
well that an angry woman could do, and he meant to bear her 
reproaches patiently, but instead of this Tamzin almost wearily 
put her hand on his arm. 

‘John Kernick, Iam glad you’re come. I’ve been wanting 
to see you, just to say one thing. I acted wrong by you: if you 
sinned—and that shall be between you and me for ever—I too 
sinned terribly. Forgive me, John; last night I saw my heart, 
as it was in reality. I have been proud and vain all my life. I 
gave my word to a man as touched my pride, but all the same 
I loved another—him as had been waiting for me so long; him 
as’ —her voice faltered—‘I shall see in heaven, John Kernick, 
and for whom I must wait till I die. Give me back my word, 
John; it has only brought evil on us both. Ah, John, I followed 
his corpse last night, and my heart seemed to go straight out of 
me into his grave, and that’s how it will be till the end.’ 

‘There’s no maid as need marry a murderer,’ said John slowly, 
not daring tolook up. ‘T’ll never wed in this life. I came but to 
bid thee good-bye, Tamzin. I’m going beyond the seas. You'll 
sometimes speak——’ 

‘Hush!’ said Tamzin. ‘ There’s some one talking in the shop. 
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Good-bye, John Kernick. I can’t take your hand—not now, not 
yet; but mayhap some day, when I’m an old woman.’ Neither of 
them noticed that the door was quietly opened behind them; 
neither of them for a few seconds was aware of any one entering, 
till suddenly there came the words— 

‘ John Kernick, I’ve not come to disturb ye, but only just to 
shake hands wi’ ye. We must never have hard words again after 
last night’s work. Shake hands, man! The Lord forbid you and 
I should have any bitter feeling atween us.’ 

Tamzin stood paralysed, for there before her was Pascho— 
nay, not Pascho, but his wraith, who had come to forgive John 
Kernick and to show her how to forgive. John also was too much 
surprised to take the hand that was stretched out to him. 

‘Pascho, is it you and not your ghost?’ cried Tamzin, brave as 
usual, suddenly seizing his hand. ‘Pascho, speak to me! I 
thought you were dead.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Tamzin, I was saved; ’twas the poor sailor as was 
drowned. But had it been the Lord’s will, I would fain have 
taken his place, save for my mother’s sake. She and my sister 
was sore troubled when they brought me home well-nigh spent. 
But I’m that strong a bit of a wetting is nothing to me.’ 

Pascho, feeling Tamzin’s hands clasped round his arm, was 
warming up to his subject. He thought that even to see this 
look on her sweet face it was good he had lived. After all, she did 
care a bit for him, if not in that way. But he was hardly prepared 
for Tamzin—proud Tamzin—bursting into tears, and saying— 

‘Thank God a thousand times, Pascho, that you’re not dead. 
John Kernick, give him your hand; there'll never be any words 
betwixt you again.’ 

‘God helping me, never,’ said John Kernick, wringing the 
quarryman’s hand as if he would wring it off. Pascho did not 
know, was never to know, what his life was to John, for it brought 
a happiness far better and higher than his death would have done. 

As there was forgiveness for the repentant thief on the cross, 
so surely is there for the contrite murderer, or for the one whom 
God has saved from the natural result of his own wickedness. 

‘Ay, ay, Pascho Fuge, there’ll never be any more words 
betwixt us. Tamazin, let me tell him, don’t be afraid of me any 
more. Tamzin’s found out as it’s you as she loves, and we’ve 
agreed between us it’s best so. If I have loved her, why so have 
you, and more truly too, and may God forgive all our mistakes ! 
I’m going now; but just tell me, Pascho, how was you saved?’ 
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‘They were hauling up the rope, when it got cut agen the 
rocks, and I fell back. I give myself over then for lost, as I was 
well nigh spent, when just by me they flung down another rope 
with a loop in it. God gave me strength to slip it round me, for 
I should never have had power to hold on to it; and so they 
hauled me in much as if I had been a log. But what’s this, 
Tamzin—it ain’t true, be it ?’ ; 

‘ Ay, man, it’s true enough,’ said John Kernick, dashing away 
a tear from his eye; ‘and you’re worthy on her, Pascho, God 
bless thee!’ 

After all, my tale ends with a wedding; but it was not the 
Tamzin of old that Pascho vowed to love for ever: out of his 
suffering he had reaped something better than the handsomest 
bride in Trevenna. The girl was changed from the night of the 
shipwreck; a humbled, God-fearing woman was Tamzin Fuge, 
who proved to be a useful, devoted wife, though some accused her 
of having lost her old spirit. Pascho never saw any fault in her, 
and, what was more, she never saw any in him—rather an un- 
common result of matrimony. Only one secret did Tamzin ever 
keep from her husband, and that was how the rope was cut which 
had so nearly cost him his life. 

And John Kernick? He never left the country, but he too 
was an altered character. His old companions jeered him about 
losing his sweetheart, and told him he should have been able to 
cut out a man like Pascho Fuge; but he never answered any of 
these pleasantries, and by degrees he became what his neighbours 
called ‘ terribly religious.’ In time he took to preaching, and never 
wearied of visiting those lonely parts of the country where other 
men feared to go. 

Years after he inherited a little fortune, and settled at Tre- 
venna, where Tamzin’s children loved no one better than ‘ big Uncle 
Kernick.’ EsmME Stuart. 
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